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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


0, ENGLAND! MODEL TO THY INWARD GREATNESS, 
LIKE LITTLE BODY WITH A MIGHTY HEART, 
WHAT MIGHTST THOU DO, THAT HONOUR WOULD THEE DO, 
WERE ALL THY CHILDREN KIND AND NATURAL ! 
BUT SEE THY FAULT: 
Shakespeare, Henry V. 


A YEAR ago, Mr. Attlee’s Government was in process of 
formation and the Socialists were in the act of slaying and 

taking possession. The dusty pigeonholes of 
oe Long the Fabian Society were being searched for 

the Acts of Parliament which would show the 
world that Britain had entered upon a grand Revolution. Our 
Allies, who value our strength, looked on anxiously ; our Allies 
who desire our weakness were pleased. The Empire countries 
were concerned. The dissolution of Britain’s power means their 
own weakness. All over the world the revolutionaries 
sharpened their lancets to help blood-let the old giant. By 
now we have had a year of Mr. Attlee and his colleagues, and 
it is worth while to tell over the tale of their performance. 
They did not take office at an easy time, but at a time of 
storm and stress, of great shortages, great open enmities, vast 
hidden intrigues. How have they comported themselves 
under these conditions? They: are in charge of the 
British ship at a time of trial, what have they done to steer 
her on a course leading to safety and peace and good har- 
bourage ? What have they done even to keep her afloat 
and patch her up so that she may live and not founder with 
all her crew, her passengers and her cargo? The answer to 
that question is tragic. The captain and his officers have 
thought not at all about the ship, they have been wholly 
irresponsible in their actions. They have taken on new loads, 
have burdened the crew with fresh duties, have steered 
without regard for the storm or the nature of the seas. Mr. 
Attlee—with his colleagues—has in fact been irrational, 
almost childish in his policy. He has not thought for a 
moment about the country; and about the Empire only 
sufficiently to sell it to the Americans. Further, his colleagues 
have, with few exceptions, proved so unfitted for their jobs 
that their offices can scarcely carry on. They are breaking 
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down under the new strain. It is not only in the Food Office 
that there is friction. 


So much for the indictment. It tells of upset. No manv- 
facturer knows when his property will be seized. No workman 
At H 3 knows when he will be “organised” into 
‘Ab a anc another trade. True, doles are increasing 

enormously. Everyone is to get more, but 
with each increase of payment another chain is put on the 
person who receives it. The new heaven and new earth 
promised at the election are a long way off, so far that they 
are not visible and in the meantime we have very little to eat, 
nothing to wear and we are bullied, badgered, dragooned from 
the cradle to the grave. The serious thing is that we are too 
tired to react and, in our fatigue lies the opportunity of our 
pseudo-Fascists (or pseudo-Communists) who believe in a 
slave state. When we look abroad things are not much 
better. We are not getting together with our friends, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Denmark and Scandinavia. We have been 
divorced from our Empire by the American Loan, which takes 
us back to gold, and abolishes our preferences. It also destroys 
the sterling area, the American idea being to substitute the 
dollar everywhere for the pound. In tying ourselves to the 
U.S.A. we have committed the most foolish action of our 
history. The public has been enlightened by the way in 
which the loan was discussed. The Ministers, who knew it all 
before, were merely cynical. They would sell the whole 
British Empire for a packet of American cigarettes. The 
effect of the loan in the Dominions and Colonies is one of 
grim consternation. They have stood by us, they have given 
their life’s blood for us during two gruelling wars. We throw 
them over without a word. 


OuR country is in a state of deep mental and moral disorder 
and, in such an unhealthy condition, our first need must be to 
F make a correct diagnosis of the trouble. Once 
ee we understand what is our position we shall 
be already facing towards the path which leads 
to recovery. Mr. Charles Morgan, that brilliant writer, that 
shrewd clear-minded critic of life and manners, wrote an article 
in the Sunday Times on July 7 which holds up a mirror and 
shows us where we are. He believes in England and in the 
good sense of his countrymen, believes that we want to over- 
come our difficulties. He does not underrate these.. The 
English, he says, are in a prison, the lock is turned. They_are 
just finding this out. 


“It is at the moment a prison of just endurable discomfort—a 
discomfort that they would endure stubbornly enough if endurance 
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offered them a prospect of freedom. No such prospect is offered. 
The walls of the prison close in day by day ; the area of enterprise 
shrinks. Day by day, the ceiling of opportunity is lowered. The 
prisoners are charged more and more for the expenses of the multi- 
plying gaolers. Food and drink diminish in quantity and quality 
month by month. 

“The first problem is, then, to get out. Who has the key ? 
If this Government has, it conceals it. Has any alternative govern- 
ment ? Or has the key been lost ?” 


While they are incarcerated, the English are, says Mr. Morgan, 
studying “‘ the structure of their prison,” and in studying it 
they see that— 


ce 
. 


. it is unique in the world, and, secondly, that it is so con- 
structed that it includes everyone, the young and the old, the rich 
and the poor. It is unique in the world, but not in the sense of its 
being worse than any in the world. It has advantages. Visitors 
are allowed ; messages may still be sent out ; no iron curtain forbids 
the scrutiny of internal conditions. It is unique because no other 
free people—neither Holland nor Belgium nor the United States 
nor any Dominion—has seen fit to construct anything that resembles 
it. They, too, or some of them, have been wounded by the war, 
but the wounds are licked and bandaged, and the wounded, with 
help where possible but with an allowed initiative, are on their 
way again. They may fail to make good, but at least they are 
permitted to try.” 


But in England all incentive to action is taken away, there 
is nothing to encourage initiative— 


‘except a heartless propaganda which urges all dogs 
collectively to jump the moon while keeping on the 
chain each dog with a spring or a heart in him. Who 
listens ? There is not a thoroughbred but knows that, if he were to 
earn a bone, it would be taken from him. If Drake were living, 
he would be given a pension and refused a sailing permit. 

“‘ The imprisonment is all-inclusive. A builder may not build 
independently or a doctor remain a fully independent doctor. 
There is no property not subject to capture, no endowment that may 
not be overridden, and no governmental obligation that may not 
be indefinitely postponed. The law is so riddled by decree that it 
cannot be known or debated. The table on which young men 
are required to lay out their stakes in life has no reasonable stability. 


The Gaoler’s 
Hand 


There is no one living in England at this moment who 
does not realise the full truth of this statement of our case. 
“We have,” says Mr. Morgan, ‘‘ boredom without hope, war 
without victory and statistics without end.”” He asked for 
air, for light, for abhorrence of the action that “ irons out the 
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spirit of man.” ‘“‘ Our Government,” he says, “‘ has turned 
its back on the history of England .. .” 


“‘ The English have a genius for remedying their own mistakes. 
They may have voted themselves into the place where they now 
are, but they did not knowingly pass a life-sentence on themselves 
and their children.” 


Mr. Morgan has been violently attacked for writing thus. 
The jackals of Socialism are going for him and belittling his 
well-known gifts. We hope that this snarling will stimulate 
him to continue his story of our troubles. 


KNOWLEDGE is the beginning of wisdom. At present all we 
know is that we are fettered. This is all we do know. But 
Mr. Morgan’s faithful sketch of our time is a 
aoe ggg help to our understanding. There were many 

e people who said that revolutionary change 
with its accompaniment of tyranny “ could not happen here.” 
Well, it has happened here. Here in England, and in no other 
democratic country. When we fully grasp what has happened 
to us we shall react, but we do not yet see how. How is the 
patriotic citizen to break his fetters ? They have been put on 
him by legal processes; that is, without discussion but with 
the consent of the elected Parliament and, whatever the 
Judges and Magistrates may think of the thousands of decrees 
and regulations which tie us down they are forced to apply 
them. Further, the Government has enlisted tens of thousands 
of people who, all untrained and unpractised, administer these 
oppressive rules or report on the people who they believe to 
be breaking them. It is not easy for John and Jane Citizen, 
who care for their country and the future of their children 
to see what is the best thing to do when they are confronted— 
as they are all day long and every day—by the rules invented 
to create the New English Tyranny. That they should each 
individually revolt, when they can, is obvious, but how can 
the rules themselves be abolished or be sufficiently disregarded 
to become innocuous ? 


EVER since the General Election of 1905 English politicians 
have been uncertain about their Colonial and Imperial policy. 
: For after that election the Liberals were in 
oe apna power and they brought to office with them the 
theory that an Empire was nothing to be 

proud of and that the quicker its component parts could be 
resolved into their original elements, the better it would be 
for all parties. They also pursued the policy of appeasement 
towards Britain’s enemies right into the war of 1914. In which 
war we were involved—as we were in that of 1939-45— 
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because of our neglect of armaments and our refusal to realise 
our dangers. In both the 1914-18 war and that of 1939-45 we 
were supported by our Dominions and Colonies to the 
utmost of their strength, the only backslider during both wars 
being Southern Ireland, when England’s danger became 
Southern Ireland’s opportunity. But the trials which have 
twice shown us who we can rely upon in a crisis have not yet 
been understood by everyone. Members of our present 
Government are unaware of Empire strength, they turn away 
from the thought of it; they say their prayers to the 
Americans who are as unmoved by these devotional acts as 
are all false gods. It is in fact pure waste of time for Ministers 
to offer incense at this Western shrine, and they should by now 
realise this and discontinue their unwanted flatteries. 
The latest Minister to be rebuffed in Washington is Mr. 
Strachey. He went to try and get food to replace the stores 
which he, Sir Ben Smith and Mr. Herbert Morrison have 
allowed to run through their fingers. He was treated with 
considerable coolness, President Truman did not see him and 
he came back empty handed. Being a hasty man and smarting 
under the rebuff, he tried to impress the Americans by a 
sudden move. He announced that bread rationing in England 
would commence at once. By this prompt declaration he 
hoped to conceal his lack of success as a negotiator. That is 
the simple explanation of the Bread Ration. The food 
experts had advised against it, for the reason that it will save 
no flour, and it will need an army of new snoopers to enforce. 
Mr. Strachey’s plan for impressing the Americans has failed. 
The Americans are not impressed and the English—who 
matter much more to Mr. Strachey if he would believe it—are 
annoyed. 


It may be asked by those who know nothing of the U.S.A. 
why the anxiety and shortage of an Ally should be indifferent 
Th ‘ to them. The answer is that Americans are 
Seer American ot thinking about other countries, other 
ene ° . 

peoples, they are thinking about themselves 
and about the glorious time they are having. They are having 
a period of prosperity unexampled in their history. This is 


what the American magazine Fortune said recently :— 


“‘ There is a powerful, a consuming demand for everything that 
one can eat, wear, enjoy, burn, read . . . drink, see, ride, taste, 
smell . . . throughout the nation there is at large a vast force of 
spending money, surging violently about the country, like an 
olympian bull in an old curiosity shop, battering its way in and out 
of stores... banks . . . stock market . . . black markets and 
on into the amusement industry. There seems to be no bottom 
. . . to the American purse.” 
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Commenting on this article, the Economist says that, after all 
taxation, saving and capital expenditure are paid the average 
American family is spending at the rate of £1,000 a year. 
How can we expect a people who have so managed their war 
as to greatly enrich themselves to feel sympathy for people 
who have crippled themselves in every way and who—it is 
firmly held in the U.S.A.—neither believe in work nor in the 
accumulation of wealth ? From the word go, and long before 
they themselves were attacked and forced into the war, the 
Americans saw in this world cataclysm a means of enriching 
themselves and their country and they have made no bones 
about it. Under wiser Governments we ourselves might have, 
at least, lost less. Now that we are poor and the Americans 
are roaring with prosperity our financial pundits are perpetu- 
ally warning them that they will fall into a slump as great as 
their present boom. This is not at all certain. In any case— 
they will have had the boom, and, for the moment, they are 
thoroughly enjoying it. 


THOSE people were very simple who expected administrative 
competence from the concourse of fortuitous persons who form 

the present Ministry. Such men have not been 
ae oe ddles ‘*@ined for the work they are now expected to 

do. They probably thought when they came 
to office that the Civil Service would be able to do the whole 
work of Government. And, no doubt, the Civil Service has 
done its best. But there are rules which must be observed by 
political chiefs if the King’s Government is to be carried on 
without too many breakdowns. One of these rules is that 
permanent officials must be listened to by their temporary 
chiefs. This does not mean that they may never be over- 
ridden, but it does mean that they must be heard and, to some 
extent, attended to, for they know a lot about their subjects, 
they hate muddles and they want to please their Ministers. 
But in order to do their work they must at least have to deal 
with men of common sense. This, unluckily, they have not 
got at the moment. We have just seen what the inconsequence 
of Ministers has done in the way of food muddling. When 
Mr. Attlee appointed Sir Ben Smith to the Food Ministry he 
no doubt thought that “‘ anyone would do.”’ But the officials 
in that office were at once placed in a difficult position. Their 
advice was not taken, the careful estimates of world food 
supplies, prepared before the present Government assumed 
office, were evidently only read by Miss Ellen Wilkinson. 
Stores of food, carefully hoarded, dribbled out from the weak 
fingers of Sir Ben Smith ; anxious questions in the House of 
Commons from those who knew what was brewing, elicited 
no facts. All of a sudden there was a blow up. Mr. Morrison 
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rushed to Washington, Sir Ben Smith was sacked, Mr. Strachey 
was put in: we had black bread ; we had blacker bread, our 
poultry and stock were put on reduced rations and, finally, 
bread was to be rationed. We do not know at the time of 
writing what has happened to create this situation. But we 
may make a safe guess as to the cause, and that is that 
incompetent Ministers were too vain to listen to capable 
officials, and that bread rationing, which was avoided during 
the war because of its very well-known drawbacks, is now to 
be tried, with or without the co-operation of the bakers. 
Mr. Strachey threatened the bakers with great violence. His 
speeches, heated though they are, will bake no bread ! 


THE Conservatives have made little play with these matters 
of food rationing and the like ; such questions are too serious, 
too fundamental for Party use. But because 
members of the public have rushed into print 
and newspapers have recorded their anxieties, 
Ministers have pretended that the Conservative Party has 
attacked them on food. Mr. Strachey devoted a large amount 
of his speech on bread rationing to abuse of the Conservative 
Press. Abuse is never a good substitute for argument, and 
the violent way in which the Minister of Food handled the all- 
important question of bread was a shock to the whole com- 
munity. He even worked up a row with the bakers, who 
through their organisation declared his scheme impracticable. 
But for the steadiness of the Conservatives in advising the 
bakers to do all they could to obey orders, however irrational, 
the country might have been faced with a real breakdown in 
food supply. Mr. Churchill, on July 18, said to the bakers 
that in spite of the way in which they had been treated he 
advised them ‘‘ to do their best to make whatever scheme is 
thrust upon them by the Government and on the authority 
of Parliament, work as well as possible.””. But Mr. Churchill— 
and he is not alone in this—finds it impossible to understand 
why ‘‘ the Government feel impelled to take this step, and 
why they feel impelled to do it now, without giving the 
scheme a chance to be properly prepared . . . or trying to 
carry people with them in their management of affairs.”’ 
There is, in the Food Ministry, as Mr. Eden has said, “ order, 
counter order, disorder,’’ and this disorder continues. It is 
not, it cannot be, intentional, it is because Ministers are 
simply incompetent. There is a world of difference between 
political theorists and good administrators and, unfortunately, 
we have in office a bunch of theorists. 


Facts and 
Queries 


Mr. STRACHEY, the Minister of Food, bears in his career, 
evidence of a hasty nature and of a love of short cuts. The 
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ete son of St. Loe Strachey, editor of the Spectator 
A paca in its heyday, he is also the heir to a baronetcy 
and had the usual education of his class, Eton 
and Oxford. His father was a successful Conservative 
journalist, with a deep interest in the future of his country, 
who played a very courageous part in unmasking German 
intrigues in the near East in the early years of this century. 
The younger Strachey was not drawn to his father’s politics, 
he had not his father’s solid tenacity, but launching himself 
into Socialism in 1924, he succeeded in getting into Parlia- 
ment in 1929. After two years, however, he found himself 
dissatisfied and he left the Labour Party. He contested his 
former constituency (Aston Division of Birmingham) as an 
“Independent ”’ in 1931. His notice in Who’s Who does not 
say how long he was attached to another party, but in 1933 
he wrote a book called The Menace of Fascism. So he had 
evidently found no better ladder than the Conservatism he was 
brought up in or the Socialism he had recently professed. 
During the war he did a lot of broadcasting for the Air 
Ministry’s propaganda service. He was taken back into the 
Socialist fold in 1943 when he was adopted as a candidate for 
Parliament. He isa good speaker and a better broadcaster, but 
he has still to learn to keep his temper when he is confronted 
in the House of Commons by evidence of his own mistakes. 


On June 30 the long suffering British administration in 
Palestine rounded up the chief Jewish agitators and shut 

them up. It was the first sign of life we had 
oe Toga given in that country for some time. The 

capture of these persons was admirably carried 
out, with little loss and no noise, and, since their incarceration, 
vast stores of weapons, ammunition and uniforms have been 
found in schools and other hiding places. Those who knew 
conditions in Palestine were enchanted when they heard that 
Doctor Weizmann had been sent for by the High Commissioner 
and that he had travelled under escort. This really looked 
like business. It was business. For months—years—Jewish 
murder gangs in the near East have been allowed too much 
latitude. Their most sensational kill was Lord Moyne, but 
they are never quiet and they are gradually making Palestine 
and the countries near uninhabitable. It looks as though the 
Jewish movement against order, British order, had at last 
received a check. This movement may, for all we know, 
have been the original intention of Zionism, for Palestine 
cuts across the path of the British to the East. And now that 
we are withdrawing from Egypt and that Palestine has 
become more important to the Empire, the intriguers are 
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getting ready for their coup de Jarnac. No doubt, as long as 
we were fighting Hitler the anti-British movement was kept 
in check, but now that this enemy is beaten and dead, the 
Jews are stirring. The Jewish question is an age-old one. 
What is it that makes this remarkable people impossible to 
live with ? When Joseph feasted with his brethren, they 
had to eat apart ‘‘ for to eat with the Jews is an abomination 
unto the Egyptians.”” That was a long time ago. But we 
find nearer to our own times, that the Romans, who were 
able to get on with almost any one, could only hold power in 
Palestine by exterminating the Jews. What is the matter 
with the Jews that the greatest rulers the world has ever 
seen could not get on with them ? It is too difficult a question 
to discuss in a note. The Palestine problem is, however, 
before us. We are being urged by the Americans, to let in 
100,000 Jews, more than the country could at present carry. 
The Arab nations are alarmed. They are afraid of the Jews 
and of the effect they have on the nations who dwell along- 
side of them. 


INDIA has moved a stage further away from the Empire and 
a stage nearer to dissolution and to the disaster which will 

follow that dissolution. The three Cabinet 
aoa from Ministers have come back. They are pleased 

with themselves. They are alone in their 
satisfaction, save for Gandhi and his money-lending caste. 
In India, that destiny is preparing which will come when our 
troops leave. It is strange that men should be so blind as 
these three self-satisfied Ministers. Two of them have boasted 
of their efforts to push the Indian Empire out of the British 


‘Empire. Sir Stafford Cripps made a long speech, stamped 


with self-approval in the Commons. Among other things he 
explained how it was that the Sikhs had been pushed aside, 
“they are only 5} millions.” He is unaware, of course, that 
when the fighting begins, the Sikhs will go through the 
Bengalis like a knife through butter. Sir Stafford’s line is 
that ‘‘the transfer of the sovereignty of over 400 million 
people situated in many diverse territories, of differing religions 
and different races”’ will ‘‘ revitalise the faith of the world in 
peaceful methods.” He ended his speech by asking a blessing. 
It was almost blasphemous. He cannot be unaware of the 
fate to which he is consigning India, or is he, like other 
revolutionary theorists, quite indifferent to the sufferings of 
humanity ? 

1* 
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ONE of the truths ignored by those who have pursued the 
path of Empire breaking is that “ nature abhors a vacuum ” ; 
and she does not merely abhor it, she at once 
fills it up. We are abandoning India, that 
great sub-continent, containing hundreds of 
languages and yet more hundreds of races which we have 
held together and rendered peaceful. The vacuum made by 
our departure will soon be open to others. The following note 
was printed in the Yorkshire Evening News on July ro. It 
shows that the Government of the U.S.A. are losing no time 
in making their plans for picking up the wealth and influence 
which we are discarding. 


Nature Abhors 
a Vacuum 


“ A significant ceremony was enacted at the White House when 
President Truman signed the Bill authorising the admission into 
the United States of all natives of India, who are declared to be 
‘racially eligible for naturalisation.’ ” 

“ The signing of the Bill by the President was made the occasion 
of a political demonstration. Present at the ceremony were Sir 
Arj J. Singh, President of the Indian League of America; Dr. 
Anup Singh, and Mr. M. Beigh, representing the Indian Agent- 
General in the United States. 

“In the speeches made on that occasion, the importance of the 
Bill was stressed. Congressman Celler announced a plan to carry 
on the work of bringing India and the United States together. The 
next move, said Mr. Celler, was to break the Indian rupee away 
from the British pound. India should trade in American dollars 
rather than in pounds. Then must come the turn of the British 
imperial preference in trade. Imperial preferences restrict trade 
between India and the United States.” 


American dollars in India instead of pounds. Imperial pre- 
ference to go! Are these secret clauses of the disastrous 
dollar loan to this country ? We cannot imagine that this 
American-Indian move was not timed. The London Press has 
not reported this significant story. Why ? 


THE second Paris Conference, though inconclusive, produced 
results on the whole unfavourable to the Western Allies. 

The much puffed up compromise on Trieste 
a Suara represents a Russian negotiating success and 
in itself is unsatisfactory. By skilful manoeuvre 
Mr. Molotov managed to get the frontier of the Trieste area 
drawn in a way unfavourable to the city and to Italy and 
highly advantageous to the Yugoslavs. Internationalisation 
under, the United Nations will be viewed as sheer lunacy by 
anyone who recalls the fate of Danzig under the League of 
Nations. An international Trieste in a truly free Europe 
might serve a useful purpose as the main Mediterranean outlet 
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for the industries of Central Europe. With Eastern and much 
of Central Europe wholly under Russian control, and with the 
certainty that a Communist-dominated Yugoslavia will grant 
Trieste no transport favours, there is neither economic nor 
political nor military sense in the proposed arrangements. The 
Yugoslavs, indeed, have already expressed their dissatisfaction. 
M. Kardelj, the Yugoslav Deputy Prime Minister, ‘said at a 
Press conference in Paris on June 27 that ‘“‘ Yugoslavia will 
not sign or give her agreement in any form whatsoever to any 
peace treaty in which her just claims do not obtain satisfac- 
tion.” Marshal Tito has expressed himself even more 
vigorously in the same sense. On the other hand, the Italians 
are naturally dissatisfied that what is undoubtedly a great 
Italian city is to pass from their control. Indeed, British and 
American failure to secure a more favourable settlement of the 
situation in Trieste and the Julian March is a sign of their 
negotiating and de facto weakness in this area vis-a-vis Russia. 
Other signs of the strength of the Soviet position and of the 
skill with which M. Molotov handled his brief at Paris include 
the decision to give the Russians pretty well all they wanted in 
respect of reparations from Italy, and the failure of the Western 
Allies to secure agreement to the opening of the Danube to 
free navigation by all Powers. Even the compromise under 
which final disposal of the Italian colonies is postponed for a 
year is on the whole also a Russian success. The only impor- 
tant point where the Western Powers achieved a gain was the 
decision to cede the Dodecanese to Greece. Even this gain is 
more apparent than real, for M. Molotov’s agreement with 
regard to the Dodecanese strengthens the propaganda hand of 
E.A.M. and the Communists in Greece. 


EVEN more unsatisfactory were the Paris discussions with 
regard to Germany. Here certain cross-currents are at work, 
notably owing to the French desire to see 
Germany as a loose confederation of States 
from which the Ruhr and the Rhineland have 
been separated. At Paris, as previously, the important 
obstacle to any settlement on the German problem was still 
Russian policy. M. Molotov is against a federal Germany and 
wants a single German Government ruling over the whole 
country, but a Government “ sufficiently democratic to be able 
to extirpate all remnants of Fascism.’”’ In other words, 
Soviet policy aims at creating a unified Communist Germany 
whose technical skill and organising abilities can be turned to 
serve the aims of the Kremlin against the West. In addition, 
Russia asks for 10,000,000,000 dollars in reparations from 
Germany—a quite fantastic total, the economic unreality of 
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which the whole experience of the reparations problem after 
the last war amply demonstrated. On other points the 
position is as follows :— 


Economic Uniry. Mr. Bevin insists that Germany must be 
treated as an economic whole and that the economic clauses of the 
Potsdam agreement must be carried out. Surpluses from current 
production in some zones must not be used for reparations while 
Britain and the United States are having to subsidise their zones. 
Mr. Byrnes agrees. Mr. Bidault says that France will accept the 
economic unity of Germany temporarily in order not to impede the 
payment of reparations. Mr. Molotov has so far not agreed. 

DiIsARMAMENT. Mr. Byrnes proposes that the Foreign 
Ministers should appoint special deputies to investigate problems 
connected with his draft treaty on German disarmament. Mr. 
Molotov refuses. Instead he suggests a commission to report to 
the Allied Control Council in Berlin on the progress of demilitarisa- 
tion and demobilisation. Mr. Bevin accepts the proposal for special 
deputies and wants an inquiry into German war industries in the 
Russian zone. M. Bidault agrees to Mr. Byrnes’s draft treaty as a 
basis of discussion. 

Imports AND Exports, Propuction. Mr. Bevin seeks a 
common imports and exports policy for the whole of Germany as 
laid down in the Potsdam agreement. Mr. Molotov says Germany 
should be granted the right of imports and exports. ‘ And if this 
right of foreign trade is to be put into effect, we should not put 
obstacles to an increase in the output of steel, coal, and manufactured 
products of a peaceful nature in Germany.” M. Bidault seeks an 
inquiry into German coal production. 


On most subjects, therefore, at least one Minister appears at 
present to be irrevocably opposed to the proposals put forward 
by one or more of the other Ministers. Nor is the position 
better as regards Austria, where M. Molotov is stone-walling 
completely. 

All these facts show that great difficulties will be encoun- 
tered at the full Peace Conference of 21 nations which 
assembled at Paris on July 29. Even greater and more 
menacing problems are posed by the obvious determination 
of the rulers of the Soviet Union to press on with their vast 
and undefined ambitions. 


THE Polish referendum held on June 30 went much as 
expected. Out of 13,000,000 electors, nearly 11,900,000 
went to the polls. Voters were asked to 
express their opinion on three questions. On 
the first question, whether voters favoured 
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abolishing the Senate, some 7,850,000 voted for abolition, 
against 3,700,000 for retention. The second question asked 
for opinions on the Polish Government’s policy of nationalis- 
ing industry and of dividing up big estates. About 8,900,000 
expressed approval and the large number of 2,600,000 
disapproval. The third question concerned the new Polish 
western frontiers on the Oder and the Neisse. Here more 
than 10,500,000 voted for the new frontiers, against just under 
a million against—again a surprisingly large hostile total. If 
the referendum had been honestly carried out these results 
would have been extremely interesting. In fact, however, 
convincing evidence that serious irregularities had occurred 
became known as early as two or three days afterwards. 
These irregularities led to results far too favourable to the 
present Polish Government. Full consideration of the posi- 
tion led M. Mikolajczyk, head of the Polish Peasant Party and 
the principal Opposition figure, to demand on July 13 that the 
referendum be declared null and void because of fraud and 
irregularity both in the voting and in the counting of votes. 
Characteristic irregularities include reversal of the results 
(thus in one case, where the actual ballot papers showed 
144 ‘‘ Yes”’ votes and 1,166 ‘‘ No”’ votes on the first question, 
the official return gave the figures as “‘ Yes ’’ 1,166 and “‘ No”’ 
144) ; elimination of unfavourable votes (thus, boys in a schooi 
at Praga, the east bank suburb of Warsaw, found completed 
ballot papers adverse to the Government concealed in a cloak- 
room ) ; and plain blackmail (as when a member of one voting 
commission who protested against an irregularity was told : 
“You had better withdraw your protest. I happen to belong 
to the Security Police’’). Such instances can be multiplied. 
Whether M. Mikolajczyk’s protest will have any effect will 
remain to be seen, but there is no question that the Polish 
Government is alarmed at the number of those who voted 
against it, and the Communist Deputy Prime Minister, M. 
Gomulka (who even spells his name in the Russian instead of 
the Polish way), has declared war without compromise on 
voters who answered “‘ No ”’ to the second and third questions. 
Meanwhile, experienced British correspondents in Poland 
describe political tension as “‘ acute’”’ and say that all the 
signs suggest that in the coming months the situation will 
deteriorate rather than improve. 


For the first time for many years a glimpse of the unadorned 
truth as to the attitude of non-Russian peoples under Soviet 
rule was vouchsafed to the outside world on 
June 25 when P. V. Bakhmurov, Secretary of 
the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
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Russian Soviet Federal Socialist Republic, announced the 
liquidation of two former autonomous Soviet Republics and 
the resettlement of their inhabitants in other regions of the 
Soviet Union. One people so treated were the Tatars of the 
Crimean Republic, previously one of the component States of 
the R.S.F.S.R., which was created by decree in October, 1921, 
and had an area of some 10,000 square miles and a population 
in 1939 of about a million. The other were the inhabitants of 
the Checheno-Ingush Republic, previously also a component 
of the R.S.F.S.R., which was created an autonomous republic 
as recently as December, 1936. The Checheno-Ingush 
Republic occupied the area of the eastern Caucasus between 
Georgia on the west and Daghestan on the east, with an area 
of some 6,000 square miles and a population in 1929 totalling 
nearly 700,000. The charge against the inhabitants of both 
republics was that during the war many Chechens and 
Crimean Tatars, “instigated by German agents, joined 
volunteer detachments set up by the Germans, and jointly 
with German troops waged an armed struggle against Red 
Army units.”” Although the official Russian statement 
acknowledges that only a minority of the Chechens and 
Crimean Tatars set up what are described as “ saboteur 
gangs,’ nevertheless ‘‘ the bulk of the Checheno Ingush and 
Crimean populations ’’ committed the crime of “ not offering 
opposition to these traitors.” The entire Chechen and 
Crimean Tatar populations have accordingly been torn from 
their homes, transported bodily to other parts of the Soviet 
Union, allotted land there, and given what is called the 
“indispensable ’’ amount of State help—undoubtedly the 
barest conceivable minimum—required to get them going in 
their new place of residence. 

The outside world has long been deafened by Soviet 
propaganda about the good treatment of national minorities 
and non-Russian peoples under Soviet rule. Such peoples, 
we are told, are given perfect national, linguistic, and political 
freedom within the general Soviet framework. The case of 
the Chechens and the Crimean Tatars shows that the reality is 
very different. The Crimean Tatars—who in 1926 formed only 
about a quarter of the population of the Crimea (the rest were 
Great Russians, Ukranians, and others, practically none of 
whom have been transported)—are a Moslem people of Mongol 
and Turkish origin, who only came under the control of 
Moscow at the end of the eighteenth century. The Chechens, 
another Moslem people, were the most numerous of the native 
hill tribes in the North Caucasian area, and prided themselves 
on their traditions of freedom, equality, and popular govern- 
ment. They fought fiercely against Russian aggression both 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and obviously 
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found Soviet rule no lighter or easier to bear than Tsarist rule 
had proved in earlier times. Treachery in the rear in time of 
war of course cannot be condoned ; and great danger to the 
Allied cause might have been inflicted by Chechen and Crimean 
Tatar help to the Germans at a critical stage of the fighting 
in’1942. But in the present connection the significant fact 
is that these peoples found Soviet rule so unbearable that they 
did revolt—and also that the Russians have dealt with them 
by wholesale transportation. No one knows by the waters of 
what Soviet Babylon these unhappy people are weeping 
to-day ; but—Moscow propaganda to the contrary notwith- 
standing—it is certain that they are not the only non-Russians 
in the Soviet Union who are doing so. 


THE Mihailovitch trial has taken the course informed persons 
expected. It began on June 10, when the accused former 
aan Yugoslav War Minister and Chetnik leader 

ine eee was greeted by those present in court with 
jeers, hisses, and cries of “Hang him!” It 

ended on July 15, when the court sentenced General 
Mihailovitch to be shot for alleged war crimes and collaboration 
with the occupying armies of Germany and Italy—a verdict 
received by the crowd in court with applause lasting half a 
minute. The trial took place before the Supreme Military 
Tribunal of Yugoslavia. It was conducted under a new 
retroactive law under which an accused person is considered 
guilty until proved innocent. Witnesses of the proceedings 
say that the President of the Tribunal, while behaving with 
strict legality in accordance with the terms of this law, con- 
ducted himself in a manner more like that of a prosecutor than 
of an English judge. Spectators at the trial were allowed the 
most complete freedom to express publicly their feelings 
against the accused, who besides General Mihailovitch included 
twenty-three former Ministers and politicians, of whom a 
number were tried im absentia. People who knew General 
Mihailovitch before the war describe his manner during most 
of the proceedings as strange. Those familiar with Com- 
munist technique at important State trials would be surprised 
if at least during the early stages General Mihailovitch was 
not under the influence of drugs administered to him by his 
gaolers. Towards the end, however, he seems to have 
recovered full possession of his faculties, for his final speech in 
his own defence was a restrained and dignified performance, 
measured, factual, and in the main convincing. With 
characteristic manliness General Mihailovitch refused to put 
blame on others, saying at the close of his defence : “‘ I wanted 
much, I started much, but the gale of the world carried away 
me and my work.’ With self-sacrificing patriotism he even 
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refrained from attacking the Communists who were trying 
him—no doubt in the hope of saving his sorely torn country 
from further bloodshed and strife. 

Among characteristic features of the trial was an attempt 
to lay responsibility for all General Mihailovitch had done on 
British and American liaison officers. As characteristic was 
the fact that throughout the trial no statement by any of these 
officers was admitted in court, while the suggestion that they 
might appear and give evidence showing that General Mihailo- 
vitch had fought actively against Germany was refused. The 
purpose of these manceuvres was political, to cast opprobrium 
on Britain, the United States and the West generally, and to 
exalt the Communists who now rule Yugoslavia and the 
Soviet Union whose interests they serve. Highly significant 
was Marshal Tito’s public statement at the conclusion of the 
trial that the sentence pronounced on General Mihailovitch 
was a “‘ sentence on international reaction.’’ No delay was 
permitted in carrying out the sentence. Judgment was given 
on July 15 and at dawn two days later General Mihailovitch 
was shot. His blood is not the last that will be shed before 
the unhappy Yugoslavs are freed from the appalling tyranny 
that now oppresses them. 


A CORRESPONDENT recently returned from France writes as 
follows :— 


French 
Recovery 


“ France is recovering fast from the slough 
in which the German occupation had left her. 
There have been great shortages of food, of 
manufactured goods, of fuel. Half the province of 
Normandy is wrecked, the burden the French carry is 
tremendous, it would overwhelm many nations. It: has not 
overwhelmed France. Behind the facade of her compli- 
cated politics, her Assemblies, her Referendums, her 
political quarrels, ordinary Frenchmen and women are 
showing the metal they are made of. 

“ France will be saved, as so often before, by her intelligence, 
her industry and her wholesome disregard of nonsensical 
rules. Great indignation is shown here at the bare idea of an 
independent market for food and goods. We call this “a 
black market.” But this same free and independent market 
saved France under German rule and is holding up the French 
now, for there is no one who cannot, when he is tired of 
rationed food, go and get himself a better meal somewhere. 
And here you see the immense value of the disobedience to 
rules practised under German occupation. It has trained the 
French to pay very little attention to the thousand and one 
orders which, in France, as in England, are given them. We 
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obey the rules because during 1940-44 we had the idea that we 
must not give any trouble. So we have learned docility and 
our rulers have learned the technique of tyranny. This hag- 
ridden half-starved nation of ours has forgotten how to defy 
tyranny. Not so the French. They resist their tyrants very 
successfully and their success makes them cheerful. Paris is 
a different place from last year, it is humming with life. The 
shops have revived, though the goods are not back to their 
pre-war excellence. The food in the hotels is much better, 
though sugar, coffee, butter and meat are short, but the 
vegetable and fruit markets are well stocked and grocers’ 
shops are a picture with their dried fruits, nuts, almonds, 
chocolates, their spices and with their counters covered with 
cheeses of all kinds, patés de foie gras. And wine is plentiful 
too. It is, in fact, very difficult for an Englishman not to 
over-eat in Paris after living through the war years at home. 
It is impossible to make French people understand how poorly 
we live in this country. They simply do not believe us when 
we tell them about our food and our “ orders.”” ‘‘ We don’t 
pay any attention to all that,” they say. And this is true.” 


THE influence of the powerful gold industry, coupled with the 
hypnotic spell cast by Marshal Smuts over successive Imperial 
fh Governments and their High Commissioners, 

— African prevent our hearing anything about South 
ampaid African natives and their affairs, whether in 
the three British Protectorates, Swaziland, Basutoland and 
Bechuanaland, or in the Union of South Africa itself. It is 
not creditable to the British Press that it should yield to 
“ official’ guidance and to the pressure of great advertisers 
as it does, but the fact must be recorded. And yet, many 
questions of great importance lie immediately ahead of the 
Empire in South Africa, and they are not questions which the 
British can safely ignore. For instance, the Union of South 
Africa wants to absorb the mandated territory of South-West 
Africa which was formerly German. This proposal has dis- 
turbed the Bechuanas with very good reason. They are along- 
side South-West Africa, and owing to the fact that it is 
mandated territory, some curb is placed upon anti-native 
legislation. But the native policy of the Union is very 
oppressive as well as very incompetent. In the last 30 years, 
since the British Government withdrew their protecting hand 
from native legislation in South Africa, the blacks have 
suffered acutely in the Union, and the evil of the Boer 
doctrine, with all that this involves, has crept even over the 
borders of the Union. The three Native Protectorates have 
been under our flag and, therefore, much freer, but we 
have not sufficiently saved them from the poverty which the 
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Union has forced on them through oppressive fiscal legis- 
lation. In all these matters successive British High Com- 
missioners have let native affairs slide sooner than vex the 
Union Government. It should be noted that since the High 
Commissionership has been separated from the Governorship 
—i.e., political representation has been parted from Royal 
representation, both offices have lost a large part of their 
power. That, no doubt, was the intention of General Hertzog 
when the arrangement was made. But it comes hard on 
South Africa’s native millions, who are now not allowed even 
to put their case to the Imperial Government. A recent 
example of our refusal to listen has occurred. 


Last month the Chief of Bechuanaland, Tshekedi Kama, 
asked for permission to come to England to put the case of 

his people before the British Government in 
zon Surenet regard to the proposed absorption of South- 

West Africa into the Union. This permission 
was refused, and but for questions asked by two Members of 
Parliament this matter would never have been heard of at all. 
Those who drew public attention to the fact that the Bechu- 
anas are not to be allowed to speak were Mr. Skinnard, 
Member for Harrow (East), and Major Younger, Member for 
Partick ; they were supported by Lieut.-Colonel Byers, 
Member for North Dorset. They got very little out of the 
Government. The Under-Secretary for the Dominions said 
that ‘‘a memorandum had been received from the Bechuana 
Chiefs and that the High Commissioner had seen Tshekedi.” 
The Government do not think that “the interests of the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate are in fact involved in the question 
of the future status of South-West Africa.’’ Our Ministers 
should look at the map. Bechuanaland has a continuous 
frontier of 1,000 miles with South-West Africa, and this ex- 
German province bars the Bechuanas completely from the sea. 
The three Members of Parliament who raised this very 
important question were not satisfied with the complacent 
attitude of the Government, whose representative said “‘ it 1s 
much better that we should allow the High Commissioner, with 
the Secretary of State, to consider the memorandum, and in due 
course to provide a reply.” Mr. Skinnard said he would 
endeavour to raise the question on the adjournment. This 
snubbing of the Chiefs of Bechuanaland, Basutoland and 
Swaziland is not new. They were not even allowed to send a 
representative to the Coronation. The reason for this maltreat- 
ment is that they are loyal, they want to keep the flag, and 
only rebels are interesting to Downing St. They have seen the 
enslavement of their brothers in the Union. Our jacks-in-office 
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mean to prevent them from being heard. It is high time 
that the Press took up this native question. 


THE lightest words of our mandarins are thought—by them— 
to be of such value that they are circulated at public expense. 

As the newspapers do not print them all many 
a 1 threats, promises and revelations remain 

buried. We are disinterring a remark of Mr. 
Hugh Dalton’s, made at Neath on July 13. He was promising 
new industries to Wales, and he underlined his remarks by 
saying that “‘since the day of Queen Boadicea’”’ there had 
never been a Government in Great Britain with so many 
“Welshmen and half Welshmen in it.’’ Well, now we know. 
There have been, as Mr. Dalton said, few Welshmen in Cabinets, 
but the word “‘ welsher ”’ has passed into the language ! 


In August 2,000 years ago, the day of the month is not certain, 
Julius Cesar landed for the second time in Kent—the landing 
occurred at Deal. It was towards the end of 
A Double the month, Dr. Rice Holmes says (Ancient 
— Britain and the Invasions of C@sar, p. 603), 
“It seems to me probable that he landed on the 26th August.” 
That was in the year 54 B.c. It is the first known page of our 
history, the first sentence of which had been written the year 
before. With this second landing of Cesar’s England became 
part of Europe. He describes both landings in detail. That 
of 55 B.C. was merely a reconnaissance. He could find out 
very little about the country he intended to annex. His reason 
was that he “‘ knew that in almost all the operations in Gaul 
our enemies had been reinforced from that country.” He 
knew, he says, practically nothing of the features of the 
country, the harbours, and the landing places and he “ could 
not ascertain the extent of the island, what tribes dwelt 
therein, their strength, their method of fighting, their manners 
and customs.”’ He soon found out, having a battle in which 
“both sides fought with spirit,” having seen what he was up 
against, and suffered what the Channel tides and gales can do, 
he made up his mind to come back the following year. The 
great invasion and conquest of all Southern England was 
begun in 54 B.c. The story is worth reading and it is worth 
considering in the light of some modern theories. Caesar had 
no doubt that he had a perfect right to conquer, subdue and 
civilise Europe. Has any one now any doubt that he was 
right ? Do our modern worshippers of “ non-aggression ”’ 
think that Rome should have left Europe to the darkness and 
savagery which then overlay it ? Does not the whole histo 
of the countries which Rome conquered tell of the benefits 
that conquest conferred on Spain, France, Belgium, England, 
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Italy and North Africa. And how about those countries 
which Rome never touched, Germany and Russia? They 
both remained steeped in barbarism until the 17th or 18th 
- centuries. It would do some of our modern fantasy makers 
good to read Cesar’s Gallic Wars again and to reflect on what 
they read. 
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NOTHING shows more completely how divorced are our rulers 
from our people than the new stamps. It is evident that the 
lofty creatures who decide such matters do not 

lana have to stick their own stamps on their own 
” letters or they would not have devised the giant 

new issue. Whether they are just licked or whether they are 
brushed or delicately dipped in water, to stick them on takes 
double the time and effort of the old stamps. In fact anyone 
who sends out many letters and who, at the end of a long 
morning of using old envelopes with all the mess and bother 
that this entails and who finds himself with some 24 or 30 
letters to stamp may easily have his spirit broken by this 
extra work. That one so highly placed as a Postmaster- 
General should ignore the trials of common men does not 
surprise us, but it does seem odd that there should be no one 
in the Post Office to tell him that there are people in the 
world who have no private secretaries and to humbly mention 
the fact to him that private secretaries also are human beings, 
and that each private secretary has only one tongue to lick a 
stamp with. But the way of the Mandarinate is not as the 
way of ordinary mankind, and the rapidity with which men 
and women who are caught up into that sphere forget their 
humanity is always astonishing to the onlooker. And the 
further such ascension travels—that is the lower it starts—the 
greater the alteration in the subject, and this for natural 
reasons. When the Duke of Norfolk becomes an Under- 
Secretary it is no treat to him, nor does it make him proud. 
It is just an extra bit of work. But when railway porters and 
other very humble people become Governors and Royal 
representatives, well, that is an excitement. It turns their 
heads. They think themselves very important! There ought 
to be some stage of preparation—and a death’s head showing 
at it—to teach the old lesson of the insignificance of the 
individual holding high office and to inculcate the fact that 
offices are not always permanent ! 


GERMANY TOWARDS CHAOS 


A YEAR after the Three Big Powers met in Potsdam to 
establish a total, and therefore presumably wise peace, 
Germany is sliding into economic chaos and administrative 
chaos, and Germans into a moral disillusionment hardly less 
dangerous than their abdication of morality under National 
Socialism. Those who regarded her as being merely in the 
first year of a century of atonement may not be appalled at 
this prospect ; those who have to work out the Potsdam 
agreements may well be so. Those who believe absolutely in 
State planning, to whom this large and obedient nation has 
been delivered bound for the greatest experiment in peace 
time State Socialism ever made, may have reason for much 
concern. 

Perhaps King Coal is near the bottom of it, as far as the 
economic chaos goes. Far more coal than the Allies can spare 
her or the Ruhr miner will produce is necessary to stem the 
consummation of ruin. As regards the light and heavy indus- 
tries of Germany, everywhere the ingeniously amassed raw 
materials of the third Reich are now running out. The Berlin 
Protocol of 1945 prescribed a level of industry sufficient to 
support an “‘ average standard of living.” Very few industries 
are producing even up to that level, let alone producing 
exports for reparations that should defray the allied bill 
for keeping Germany alive. The great cities of Germany— 
Cologne, Frankfurt, Berlin, Hamburg, etc., are still scratching 
at the rubble in their streets with puny manual labour, faced 
with deficits in their civic budgets that will defy balancing 
for decades to come. A unified system of taxation established 
by the Berlin Control Council for the whole Reich is not 
providing the fiscal solution. More and more Germans 
escaping from the maze of quadripartite bureaucracy are 
quietly lying down. The worker harbours his strength or 
cultivates his allotment, the business man retires to his Black 
Forest villa or to the spas which are not populated by the 
toiling allied bureaucrats in uniform. Youth stands apart, 
sombre, mistrustful. The German is offered nothing but 
heavy taxes and years of attrition. So, many simply enjoy 
the summer sun while they may. A desperately small number 
of Reich civil servants try to carry out the cumbersome 
instructions of Control Council, Military Government, and the 
various Controlling divisions which jostle with the four new 
British Regional Commissioners and the German State, 
Provincial and District Administrations and Councils, in 
trying to restore circulation of life. The loose banking regula- 
tions in Berlin and the British zone favour indolence, and 
Germans have an enormous currency circulation to keep 
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them in ready money, enough to buy what consumer goods 
there are still to be bought. Crisp, new notes are still coming 
into circulation. In 1935 the German note circulation stood 
at about 6 milliards of Reichsmarks ; to-day it is upwards 
of 65 milliards. No wonder then, with the German hoarding 
and hiding currency ever since Stalingrad, that many can 
afford to sit and watch. One of the weaknesses of the Allied 
Council is that they have never firmly handled the currency 
situation. The example of the Dutch Government with the 
guilder in 1945 ought to have been followed. 

It may be argued that zonal frontiers are not economic 
frontiers, and that traffic and commerce between zones is 
permitted. Yes, but it is directed! Ah, word dear to the 
bureaucrat ! I have just spoken to an eminent British official 
in Germany who has been waiting for three months for a supply 
of fiscal stamps to be sent to him from the American zone. 
The stamps were ready more than three months ago. So it is 
with many commodities, even food. I purposely refrain from 
criticising the Russian zone, in which stark depopulation and 
de-industrialisation are being pushed ahead. The Russian 
policy is hardly more pernicious than the patient, convol- 
vulous bureaucracy in which the British and American zones 
strive vainly to cope. The Russian has broken many and is 
ruining more ; but his rule was expected. Ours has turned 
out to be heavy disillusionment. “I thought such bureau- 
cracy existed nowhere outside Germany,” remarked to me 
Dr. Kurt Schumacher, a forcible personality who has emerged 
from concentration camp to become leader of the Social- 
Democrats. ‘‘ Then you have such bureaucracy in England 
too?” 

In Russian, American, British and French zones, the dis- 
mantling of industry process conflicts with the reconstruction 
process. The Disarmament Control Commission, which it 
was agreed in mid-May should visit all zones, has been killed 
by Russian suspicion of its purpose to inspect closely the 
industrial condition of the Russian zone. Without such 
inspection a stabilisation of economic life at the agreed level 
of industry will be impossible. Yet patiently, and loyally, the 
quadripartite Council still endeavours against heavy odds to 
work in Berlin in the teeth of instructions from Moscow, and 
the Western allies have hitherto resisted the temptation, for 
which many Germans agitate, to devise a unified Western zone 
extending from the Danish frontier to the Austrian frontier 
and reshaping its economy to the artery of the Rhine. 

“Thus it should be brought home to the German people,” 
runs the legend of Potsdam, “‘ that the responsibility for the 
administration of such controls, and any breakdown in these 
controls will rest with themselves.” This quotation pre- 
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supposed that “German administrative machinery ” would 
be created but the British have been exceedingly tardy in 
setting up any such machinery in which the responsibility is 
German. The bland advertisements in the British press for 
agriculture, forestry, food, economic officials, etc., has brought 
to the Reich a troop of slap happy, self-seeking mediocrities. 
The brilliant key men who are trying to govern Germany may 
well fear for our good name and wish that they had the simple 
issue of treating with an established German government ; 
even if it too were inefficient, at least the responsibility would 
rest with it. The type is, alas, becoming too frequent, who 
wearing the protective uniform of the British Army with 
civilian tabs on it, or a military uniform in what is really a 
civil occupation, is in his heart chiefly concerned with the 
cigarette racket, driving about in an unusually heavy Mer- 
cedes, living at a rate and in such state as he never dreamed of 
at home. Here we have a serious problem affecting British 
prestige. Should the hardening elements of youth fostering 
resistance to the Allies ever decide that the time for terrorism 
was ripe, there would not be enough fighting troops in 
B.A.O.R adequately to protect this army of unarmed indi- 
viduals who manipulate the allied bureaucratic machine. 
There is evidence, too, that for all their fair mindedness 
and forbearance, the Western Allies are losing the confidence 
of the populations which they rule. The Americans are 
encountering religious reaction to some of their more dogmatic 
anti-Nazi laws. Bishop Theophil Wurm, on behalf of the 
Evangelical Church, has attacked in detail the American 
“Laws Dealing with National Socialism and Militarism.” 
In some respects the American treatment of border-line cases 
has been harsh, and there have been instances of vindictive- 
ness by American ex-refugee officials. The British have 
wisely excluded German or Jewish refugees from the difficult 
office of seeking out the guilty, and have led the way in 
appointing German jury panels, to give a thorough hearing 
to men who may have been forced to wear a Party badge to 
protect their families from privation. There have been some 
cases of German civil servants dismissed without pension and 
forbidden to take up any kind of work. Perhaps the terms of 
imprisonment inflicted on the S.S. are less harsh than that. 
For instance, a British military court in Wuppertal has 
sentenced 8 S.S. men to prison terms ranging from 2 to 10 
years for murdering 8 British prisoners of war. Personally, 
I would rather sit out 2 years in prison than be deprived of 
all rights in the Reich to-day. In point of fact, these outlawed 
civil servants, mostly too old for manual labour, go to swell 
the number of discontented people who with the connivance 
of peasants illegally absorb 30 per cent. of the agricultural 
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produce in some districts of Southern Germany. The Germans 
on the whole need not complain of severity ; they do complain 
of vast inequalities of justice between zones and individuals, 

The crisis of confidence is increased by the press censorship 
still existing in varying degrees of severity in all zones. The 
British zone which has raised the flag of freedom and demo- 
cracy against the Russian flag of “‘ unity and reconstruction ” 
will find censorship a millstone round its neck. Readers’ 
letters have fallen off and a census has shown widespread 
disbelief in the veracity of newspapers. Herr Schumacher or 
another makes a particularly striking pronouncement on a 
public platform to thousands of people, and those same people 
read his speech later in a British licensed newspaper, but find 
the important sentences neatly removed. It is clear that 
they must think of a pair of military scissors at work, and 
remind themselves of National Socialist editing. 

The British Army has a real problem for the future in the 
moral effect on thousands of young recruits going abroad (to 
Germany) for the first time. These find themselves soon 
after arrival unable to do any serious training, detailed to 
fatigues or guard duties, but the lords of creation in their 
spare time, cigarette magnates, camera runners, allies of the 
black market which their superior officers have to condone. 
Recently NAAFI. printed special tickets for an extra cigarette 
issue ; shortly after some young spark had contacted Germans 
at the barrack gate, an unlimited number of these tickets 
became available and swept the NAAFI. cupboard bare. 
The danger of subversive activities attaching to the black 
market is real, and the American authorities are warning 
troops against it. Young Atkins may be going to turn out a 
problem boy. An officer who has charge of demobilisation 
from the British zone tells me that he is astonished at the 
number of young soldiers who want to return to Germany 
and enter Military Government. Then he asks them why, 
they grin from ear to ear and say: “ I’ve a friend in it. It’s 
a grand racket,” or words to that effect. 

It would be a great thing for Germany if a British minister 
were sent out to assume responsibility on the spot, at least 
for the British zone. What use is it for Mr. J. B. Hynd to 
sit in London and hear of problems without feeling them or 
being in close contact with them ? He may be sure of a red- 
carpet reception at the moment to Germany, which makes 
short visits of more harm than good. He is, in fact, in the 
position of an absentee landlord whose house is in a very 
sorry state. The moral rot that has set in among rulers and 
vanquished owing to countenanced racketeering, both by 
troops and civilian personnel, owing to the hopeless outlook, 
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to dodges and self interest and luxury, are serious enough to 
handicap a governing authority with an easy task. The task 
which Herr Hitler and his Nibelungs have left to us and to our 
American allies is very hard indeed.» An incoherent faith in 
democracy, without the capacity to understand and master 
German problems, this will not sustain the reputation which 
we won in defeat and enhanced in victory. 


IAN COLVIN. 
BERLIN. 


MEDITATION ON THE CLOSE OF AN EPOCH 


On January 17, 395 A.D., died Theodosius the Great, and 
with him (says Gibbon) the genius of Rome. Since Actium, 
where men believed the oriental menace had been turned 
back for ever, 426 years had passed—the same span as 
separates Victory Day, 1946, from the completion of Henry 
VII's chapel. East and West were severed. Germany, being 
outside the pale of civilisation, was not then in question ; the 
dividing line ran through the group of provinces called 
collectively Illyricum, corresponding roughly to the Austrian 
Empire as it stood in 1914 (nay, as it was on the morrow of 
Vittorio Veneto, for even the feebleness of an Honorius was 
unequal to the crime of putting Trieste and the eastern 
marches of Venetia on the wrong side of the dividing line). 
This great group of provinces was split. The dominions 
brought into the western sphere by Trajan—Dacia and 
Moesia, which we call Hungary, Serbia and Bulgaria; Dal- 
matia, corresponding to the modern Croatia and Bosnia ; 
Pannonia, afterward the centre of the Hapsburg power— 
these all passed into that realm, bounded by the Adriatic 
and the Tigris, that “‘ pure and simple monarchy,’’ whose 
tulers, ‘‘ inaccessible to the menaces of their enemies, and 
perhaps to the complaints of their people . . . measured 
their greatness by the servile obedience ’’ which they received, 
while their subjects ‘‘ styled themselves the most enlightened 
and civilised portion of the human species.’’ So began the 
Byzantine Empire, the longest lived, and by common consent 
the least fruitful, governmental institution known to human 
history—1,058 years, more than half the Christian era, of 
“ premature and perpetual decay.” 

While that half of Europe which looked eastward embarked 
thus upon a millennium of barren ideology, the West sank 
ecules an ignoble century into the Dark Ages. Absit omen. 


“A LONG WAY SINCE THEN” 


SLIPPING past on the port hand was a hillside showing green 
fields, villas, and the square tower of what could only be an 
English church. In front were the chequered pylons of the 
breakwater, and beyond lay Yokohama. Yet that hillside 
could have been anywhere in the Home Counties, and, when 
he caught my eye, the British Consul smiled. “I used to 
live there before the war,” he said, and expressing the thought 
in both our minds, ‘“‘ we’ve come a long way since then.” 
We had, indeed ; so had the launch from H.M.A.S. Shropshire 
that was taking us across Tokyo Bay, and so had the artificer 
nursing his engine and the bowman crouching behind the 
canvas dodger. We had all come a long way, and it was hard 
to believe that the Japanese had only signed surrender terms 
that morning. t 

Australia might be pardoned for feeling that the Japanese 
war was a personal affair, which need not have caught any of 
us unprepared if those in a position to know had passed the 
information on. For many years there had been an undefined 
fear that the Pacific might belie its name, but, with Singapore 
on one side and Pearl Harbour on the other, most people 
thought the Japanese themselves would realise the futility of 
forcing the issue, and that, notwithstanding the unbridled 
pronouncements of what were termed the “ hot heads” in 
Tokyo, the tune would eventually be called by the more sober 
Zaibatsu element who held the purse strings. Although there 
was a certain wagging of wise heads, general acceptance of 
this common-sense view prevailed until it became apparent 
that, no matter what. might have been the original intention, 
Britain’s strength in Far-Eastern waters must now be limited 
by events in Europe, and that some sort of local defensive 
arrangements must be hammered out to meet contingencies 
in the Pacific. 

It was certainly high time, for the years had laid down a 
barrier of red tape that was difficult to disentangle. The 
Governor of Fiji, acting in his capacity of High Commis- 
sioner of the Western Pacific, administered the Solomons and 
the Gilbert and Ellice islands, and shared control of the New 
Hebrides with the French, who owned New Caledonia. Papua 
belonged to Australia, but the mandated portion of New 
Guinea was only held in trust, which meant that preparations 
for defence could not be made under terms of agreement with 
the League of Nations. New Zealand’s outlying responsi- 
bilities in the mandated portion of Samoa were similar, while 
the isolated island of Nauru, although dealt with by Australia 
as a mandate also, was producing guano under the British 
Phosphate Commission who gave everyone a share. There 
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was no liaison between the Dutch on the one hand and the 
Americans on the other, nor, prior to 1939, had there ever been 
staff talks on the spot which included the entire British com- 
bine in western Pacific waters. i 

So far as Australia was concerned, the army made itself 
responsible for the internal security of the country, while the 
navy covered New Guinea and the Solomons, extending their 
activities at times to the New Hebrides, and taking some sort 
of unofficial interest in New Caledonia. There was a good 
deal of difference in viewpoint between the two services, and 
at no time did pre-war plans envisage the dispatch of large 
bodies of troops to the northern islands. In fact, the whole 
principle of mandates made it impossible to do so, until the 
legal position was solved by someone to whom the term 
“aggressor ”’ could be conveniently applied. 

There had long been evidence that Japan was taking 
more than passing interest in the distant portions of the 
Commonwealth, where, in the north-west corner, their pearling 
luggers fished at will. Based on Dobu in the Aru islands off 
the Dutch New Guinea coast, some of them made passage 
from Palau in the Carolines each season, putting freely into 
Darwin and Broome where there were Japanese communities. 
The whole proceeding was unsatisfactory, giving rise to 
suspicions that were rendered keener when it became known 
that, disguised as an ordinary deck-hand, an admiral of the 
Japanese Navy had been aboard a lugger that had touched at 
Broome. Incidents with the aboriginals were also common. 
In 1930 a small Japanese vessel had sailed up the Fitzmaurice 
river in the Kimberleys, where no one would have known that 
they had been if the blacks had not murdered some of the crew. 
The number of half-caste children around the coast spoke 
plainly enough of Japanese landing parties, and it was entirely 
on the score of aboriginal protection that two patrol boats 
were finally equipped to police the area. 

The census of 1933 proved that 2,241 Japanese resided in 
Australia, but in the western Pacific numbers varied with the 
area, by far the greater proportion of them being in New 
Caledonia. Here iron ore was being mined in increasing 
quantities about Goro in the north-east section of the island, 
and was shipped direct to Kobe in Japanese vessels, which 
just before the war were loading at the rate of one a week. 
In spite of trade figures which in 1938 showed exports to 
Japan amounting to fr. 3,500,000, with imports standing at 
about twice as much, the French were not blind to the implica- 
tions presented by a Japanese population of 1,400, and did 
their best to limit activities that were in a fair way to permeat- 
ing the whole commercial structure. 

In this they were hampered by possible reactions upon 
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Indo-China, for by that time the Japanese had established 
themselves in Hainan and the Paracels ; but they did make it 
illegal for foreigners to control any company registered in 
New Caledonia, or to move about without police surveillance, 
In addition, the labour ordnance was tightened up, and in 
various ways the ordinary difficulties of life were accentuated. 
All this had particular reference to the Japanese, but it did 
not prevent them from financing mining ventures under 
French directors, or from opening shops in Noumea and else- 
where throughout the island. Nor did certain confiscation 
prevent Japanese sampans approaching the coast, and there 
were grounds for believing that, when the captured vessels 
were put up for auction, they were promptly purchased by 
their own crews through dummy buyers. 

While not as potentially dangerous as were the 150,000 
subjects of enemy origin living in Hawaii at the time, this 
collection of Japanese in New Caledonia gave far more anxiety 
from our point of view. By comparison, numbers elsewhere 
were trifling. Only in New Guinea were there a few who had 
come in under Article 5 of the mandate, which permitted 
nationals of any State Member of the League free entry ; the 
policy of the day dictating that they remained undisturbed, 
even after Japan disqualified herself from such consideration 
by retiring from Geneva. In the light of what has happened, 
the distribution of these Japanese is rather interesting. 

Headed by a branch of the ubiquitous Nanyo Kohatsu 
Kaisha—a Government-sponsored trading concern—the 
Japanese community occupied a niche in Rabaul’s Chinatown 
area, and, through an individual named Nagahama, extended 
their scope by means of a number. of small plantations scat- 
tered about the group. There were three of these around 
Ulaputur, a tiny anchorage mid-way along the south coast 
of New Ireland, from which we intended to evacuate civilians 
in the event of hostilities. In the Manus group three Japanese 
were working plantations, and doing a little trading that was 
. said to take them as far north as the Hermit islands, situated 
against the equator and so upon the boundary of the Japanese 
mandated sphere. It was subsequently reported that one of 
these men returned to Manus as an army captain with the 
invading forces in the early part of 1942. 

On Buka Island at the northern end of Bougainville— 
ethnically in the Solomons but administered from Rabaul— 
three more Japanese were living. One of them, Tashiro, 
slipped away to the Carolines in 1939, and came back again as 
“commandant ” of the island on its capture. He had been 
manager of the Nanyo Kohatsu Kaisha in Rabaul for some 
time, and was a naval officer. The significance of all this lies 
in the fact that the Japanese invasion of New Guinea followed 
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the line Kavieng-Rabaul-Bougainville-Buna, which is near 
enough to the localities just mentioned as to be identical. 
Even when the attack spread to Milne Bay in Papua, it was 
within a few miles of Samarai in China Strait, where a Japanese 
half-caste had lived for years. 

There is not the slightest doubt that these agents were 
carefully placed, and that the information they collected was 
passed on to Japanese ships calling at Rabaul and Samarai. 
Two such vessels became notorious in the nineteen-thirties. 
Of some 600 tons apiece, they were smart little ships, well 
handled and well found, who made periodic trips from Palau 
through New Guinea ports to New Caledonia, and even 
further eastward before returning. Their ostensible reason 
for the run was a cargo of cheap tinned fish, wicker furniture, 
and other odds and ends which seemed unlikely to pay 
expenses. Boarding officers noticed a general air of efficiency 
suggestive of navy routine, but beyond the fact that one of 
them was detected fishing around the anchorage at Salamaua 
—if the casting of weighted lines from a moving whaleboat 
can be so called—they were sufficiently discreet to avoid 
giving cause for legitimate complaint. The incident just 
quoted leant colour to a persistent rumour that Japanese 
charts were more up to date than our own, but it is worth 
remarking that those examined after the surrender were 
found to be based on Admiralty charts or old German ones, 
and were essentially the same as we were using ourselves. 

There was little the defence forces in Australia could do 
about all this. Various people travelling in the western Pacific 
were asked to keep their eyes open and report. In Noumea a 
British Consul was towards the end offset by a Japanese one, 
but there were a number of Australian mining men scattered 
about the island, as well as several Frenchmen whose pro- 
British instincts were influenced by fear of Japanese competi- 
tion, and, one way and another, we were aware of what was 
happening in New Caledonia. 

In areas where British interests predominated, the Austra- 
lian Navy quietly put down a chain of reporting stations 
stretching from the New Hebrides to the Dutch New Guinea 
border. Staffed for the most part by planters located at 
suitable spots, and augmented by district officers engaged in 
work giving them facilities for more ample observation, 
reports by radio could be received on a secret frequency at 
base stations, and relayed from there to Navy Board in Mel- 
bourne. At the same time more widely flung radio detection 
work was undertaken, and, towards the end of 1941, it was 
possible to say with certainty just where units of the Japanese 
Pacific Fleet were at any given time. In all this the Navy led 
the other services. 
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Because of considerations already outlined, the Army were 
obliged to limit their activities in the islands, and, once war 
broke out in Europe, became preoccupied with the dispatch 
and maintenance of three divisions in the Middle East. This 
phase lasted until the end of 1940, when, in spite of reassuring 
opinions from some quarters, Japan’s actions began to grow 
alarming. As the months passed, the political situation in 
Siam, coupled with palpably hostile moves in Indo-China 
and insistence upon entry into Portuguese Timor, could not 
be overlooked, and, what had hitherto been rather nebulous 
discussions between the British Command in Malaya, the 
Dutch and the Australian military authorities, grew into a 
—— to share responsibility for the whole quadrant of the 

Australia sent another division to Malaya as her contribu- 
tion, and later took over Timor, Ambon and the islands south 
of the Dutch New Guinea coast. With four divisions now 
abroad we were very short of trained men, and a brigade was 
all that could be spared to garrison Koepang, Ambon and 
Rabaul, in the proportion of one battalion plus ancillary 
units toeach. It was even worse in Nauru and Ocean Island on 
the Pacific side, where tiny token forces, each made up of 
50 men with a couple of 18-pounder field guns, put up what 
show they could. The rest is history. With the fall of Singa- 
pore and the disintegration of the hastily formed defences of 
the N.E.I. and New Guinea, Australia was faced with what 
appeared to be the certainty of invasion, and it was then that 
the naval coast-watchers demonstrated the soundness of 
intelligence planning. 

Whatever may have been the feeling of civilians on finding 
themselves isolated in enemy country without so much as 
uniform to give them status in case of capture, they followed 
their instructions to the letter. These covered every con- 
tingency up to the time of enemy landing, and thereafter 
threw them upon their own resources, stipulating that somehow 
they were to shadow the Japanese and report their movements 
by wireless. Such reports would normally have been received 
by the base station at Rabaul, but the early capture of that 
town threw the most advanced section of the network out of 
gear, and for a while the naval authorities were completely 
in the dark as to what was happening. That this silence from 
a vital sector was not prolonged, was largely due to the 
enthusiastic assistance of the U.S. Military Attaché, Colonel 
Merle Smith, who had always maintained the closest touch 
with the Australian intelligence organisation, and, with the 
arrival of General MacArthur’s staff, was able to emphasise 
the importance of forward observation posts in the counter- 
measures then being taken. 
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An example of what these coast-watchers were called upon 
to do, the case of one chance-made unit working in Bougain- 
ville is worth recording. In this instance, a district officer, 
together with a planter and a handful of A.I.F. commando 
troops left behind to guard an airstrip, took to the bush with 
what provisions could be carried. Using their radio from 
hide-outs, dodging from place to place just one jump ahead of 
pursuit, they remained for well over a year amongst natives 
who might have betrayed them at any time for the price that 
was on their heads. No enemy plane could leave the ground 
or ship move in the vicinity, without being reported in time 
for American fighters to gain operational height, sufficient to 
deal with bombing runs against transports and shipping 
supporting the Allied forces fighting on Guadalcanal. 

The Japanese hunted them with dogs and harried them 
with aircraft, but this small party always got away, turning 
on their pursuers whenever possible and inflicting many 
casualties. The district officer was credited with killing some- 
thing like 350 Japanese himself during the time he was on 
Bougainville, and, even when the party was brought out by 
submarine for rest, both he and his companions returned 
again, taking with them personnel of what had now come to be 
called the Allied Intelligence Bureau. 

This large and important adjunct to the intelligence 
service grew out of the naval coast-watching organisation, to 
which were added many other. suitable types from both the 
Australian army and air force. There was no part of the nor- 
thern arc that was not covered by their investigations. 
They were living from hand to mouth in the bush with small 
parties of natives, existing on what. they could find or what 
could be dropped to them by parachute. One man approach- 
ing 50 years of age had a score of 99 Japanese to his own rifle, 
and was screaming through his radio that there were no more 
of them to kill. Two other young Englishmen in the Colonial 
Service became famous for their exploits in the Solomons. 
In New Guinea an Australian sat for months on a hilltop 
overlooking Salamaua, his radio warning Port Moresby of the 
approach of bombing planes. Another man—an ex-Barnardo 
boy—used to come and go behind the Japanese lines with the 
regularity of a season ticket holder. Others were loose in the 
New Britain hills, along the Ramu and Sepik rivers ; sending 
out their native scouts, laying booby traps and watching every 
Japanese move. 

So it went on from one end of the front to the other. Each 
successive advance of General MacArthur was assisted by 
A.I.B. parties working behind the enemy lines, and what 
began as a widely scattered body of individuals relying entirely 
upon their own wits, developed into a separate unit complete 
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with aircraft, shipping and private radio network. The 
Director was an Australian army officer, but most of his 
assistants belonged to the navy, who continued the old coast- 
watching tradition until the end. 

On the other side of Australia, the Japanese surprised 
everyone by stopping short at Timor, and even there they 
took months to dislodge a few Australian and Dutch 
commando forces in the hills. From the first we tried to 
anticipate their intentions from what was known about their 
activities in the past. Study of the Japanese Consul-General’s 
papers brought to light a map on which lines drawn towards 
the Gulf of Carpentarin were thought to be significant, and, 
with the lessons of Malaya in mind, a danger mark was put 
against the great navigable rivers of the northern portion of 
the Commonwealth. 

The Navy had its coast-watching service here as well, 
which was supplemented to some extent by a separate army 
system operating within the limits of the Australian main- 
land. But the sparse population of this enormous tract made 
the cover very thin, and after the Japanese had bombed 
Darwin, Wyndham and Broome in what was believed to be 
the prelude to invasion, hurried attempts were made to create 
a body similar to that beginning to show its worth in New 
Guinea. 

In this case problems were different, for there was no 
unswept tangle of a tropic island to give unlimited hiding 
place, only hundreds of miles of more or less open country 
devoid of anything on which to live. The rivers were watched ; 
some attempt was made to marshal the wild blacks into 
guerilla bands, and the pedal-wireless sets, installed on most 
cattle stations in connection with the Flying Doctor service, 
were combined into a single reporting unit feeding all intel- 
ligence matter into Darwin, where a fairly considerable force 
was stationed. There was the same material to work with, 
but the test was lacking and the effort died away as our 
forces pushed the enemy further back. Movement remained 
always on the islands front, and the years between made the 
distance we all travelled to Tokyo seem even greater than the 
British Consul indicated that morning. 

BasIL HALL. 


CUT THE CACKLE 


TuE British loan has, at last, passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives in Washington. Eleven months have passed since 
Lend-Lease was suddenly cancelled. That opening shot has 
been followed by a slow but steady increase in anti-British 
animus throughout the United States. The hard core of 
isolationism is indissoluble and lies deeply embedded in the 
U.S.’s mental make-up, though its strength varies according 
to leadership and circumstance. It never receives sufficient 
attention in this country, and the endeavours to influence it 
seem to me both ineffective and incompetent. At present 
Anglo-American relations are poorer than they need be 
and more irritated than is healthy for either country. It 
is a good time to take stock. As an American, who spent the 
last five years in Britain and on the Continent as a volunteer in 
the Canadian Army, I disagree wholeheartedly both with the 
prevailing trend of analysis and with the methods of approach- 
ing Anglo-American problems in this country. 

If relations between our two peoples are to improve from 
the ground up we must knock the stuffing out of Britain’s 
obsequious approach towards America and the U.S. Congress 
and out of the overbearing behaviour and asinine vapourings 
of Congress—an influential assembly of, in the main, ill- 
mannered incompetents—on the subject of Britain, British 
colonial policy, Lend-Lease, war effort and Palestine. 

During a trip of 12,000 miles by air in Canada and the 
U.S.A. during July and August of 1945 I found anti-British 
sentiment far more widespread than reported, also that it 
had hardened since I was last ineghe United States in 1942. 
My 1945 trip took me from New York and Washington to 
Colorado, Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas. It afforded there- 
fore, a fairly representative sampling of American public 
opinion. How much out of tune British opinion was and still 
is with American trends need hardly be mentioned, since ten 
months ago President Truman’s abrupt cancellation of Lend- 
Lease came as a rude shock to this country, and the “ rude 
shock,’’ in turn, as a surprise to America. Obviously our two 
nations have not the faintest idea of each other’s outlook on 
to-day and to-morrow. The American attitude with its 
strong re-emerging isolationism—fostered to a great extent by 
the returning soldiers—and its complicated tangle of pro- and 
anti-foreign sentiment must be brought before the British 
public in a more forceful way. Simultaneously an attempt to 
ascertain scientifically what produces both the rational and 
irrational hostility towards Britain, an hostility which always 
exists, though it grows and declines, and suggestions how to 
overcome this collective bias must at last be put forward. 
VOL. CXXVII. : 2 
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Some causes for different approaches to the same question, § AZ 
some reasons for irritation cannot be changed, for they are § Fo 
structural. But they can be clearly marked as minefields, § ad 


Some causes for bias and dislike can be removed on both J ©: 
sides of the Atlantic and there clear and hard-hitting educa- — we 
tion must set to work. an 

First, the tremendous war effort of Great Britain is—it can- Br 
not be said often enough for it is both a cause and an effect of § Br 
the U.S. attitude towards Britain—neither widely known nor f be 
even moderately appreciated. Britain’s war effort is in fact } fig 
hardly known at all! If by “ known” we mean imagining § Pr 
and feeling the conditions under which the people of Britain J wh 
fought (Naval, Army and Air Force call up and actions), § an 
lived (bomb damage, rationing, call up) and suffered (casual- — ap 
ties) for six years; a life where shortages of every kind had | Pr 
become the rule, and where such goods as still existed were J Tel 
(often) of cheap make though of expensive price; a life J at 
where shortages of every kind were piled on an overall scarcity | fol 
—all this was not and could not be within the sphere of | th 
imagination of the average person in the United States. § gr 


Many Americans are, of course, traditionally mildly anti-— ve 
British, and the newspapers one sees throughout the country | ba 
seem, with few notable exceptions, to carry a slightly anti- ca: 


British line. Cold figures and precise statistics are neither | Sw 
widely read nor even partially understood by the mass of the }]_ th 
people. This is not so much a criticism of the British Inform- | su: 
ation Service, the Ministry of Information, or the B.B.C. Itis | pr 
rather a critique of the now probably obsolete means of | 
reaching the collective opinions or the collective bias one | th 


people entertains about afiether. pr 

Secondly, the present dilemma of Anglo-American | all 
relations is due to the considered policy and attitude which, | & 
by its continuous flattery and genteel restraint, has produced, in 
as was to be expected, extreme irritation through the U.S.A, sw 


a country where blunt speaking and forthright language are } pr 
the only weapons that do first-class execution. Anglo- } tal 
American relations are worse than is generally admitted, and } sc 
during my trip through the U.S.A. in July and August, 1945, 
I was struck again and again by the latent hostility towards | v1 
Britain and by the disparagement of British war effort in } tic 
Europe and Asia.. From the attitude and its representation im | an 
Congress, from President Truman’s outlook, and the Cabinet, an 
the average observer could easily have predicted the abrupt — po 
manner in which this cancellation would be brought about. {| wl 
Further, knowing the desire of the British Press to withhold | in 
such unpleasant facts from the British public, the observer | m 
could have gone on to predict that the entire operation would | cr 
come as a “ rude shock ”’ to the British public, and this, due to m 
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American ignorance of Britain, as a “‘ rude shock ”’ to America. 
For this state of affairs I, in part, blame the manner officially 
adopted by the British Government and the British Press. The 
casual understatement, the oblique hint, the pained silence are 
weapons that are not only quite ineffective but extremely 
annoying to the American public and, therefore, harmful to 
Britain’s cause. The stronger and colder the statement of 
Britain’s great achievements, the quicker the response will 
be. No one who listened to the applause which greeted the 
fighting speeches of Franklin D. Roosevelt during his three 
presidential campaigns, or who heard the frenzy of applause 
which fell to Winston Churchill after his attacks on Germany 
and Japan, can confuse the paths that lead to American 
approval and American action. No article in the British 
Press in recent years did more good to Anglo-American 
relations than the outspoken criticism of the American 
attitude which The Economist printed early in 1945. The 
following points should have been hammered home vigorously 
three times daily; first, Lend-Lease, apart from being a 
great historical landmark and a worthy monument to Roose- 
velt, was to many millions of Americans a gesture to pacify a 
bad conscience for not being in the war ; secondly, we Ameri- 
cans have at all times exaggerated Lend-Lease’s meaning in the 
sum total of war contributions in order to convince ourselves 
that we, too, were doing our bit; lastly, America never 
suffered nor sacrificed during this war. We produced truly 
prodigious quantities of war material, but we produced them 
in safety. There was little rationing and few shortages, and 
the producers of all types of goods were paid higher wages and 
profits than they had ever been paid before. Yet in spite of 
all this—and here lies the crux of the problem—the British 
Government and the British Press helped the idea to grow up 
in America that the sufferings and sacrifices, that the blood, 
sweat and tears of both nations were equal. Hence the 
present dilemma, hence the offensive behaviour of an impor- 
tant element in Congress presenting the hard core of American 
isolationism. 

The U.S.A. achieved much and contributed much to Allied 
victory in Europe. But those achievements and contribu- 
tions were made within the framework of private enterprise 
and were not born of sacrifice and sufferings. Unthreatened 
and undamaged, with few casualties in relation to the total 
population, America claims a share in victory (in Europe), 
which, in the last analysis, is based upon the tremendous 
industrial output she contributed. Many people in America, 
moreover, believe that this gigantic industrial output was 
created by patriotic effort while, in reality, the efforts of 
many a producer and many a worker were prompted by 
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unprecedented wage and profit scales rather than by any 
loftier motives. 

From the outbreak of war in 1939 America was 
bursting at the seams with purchasing power, with goods and 
with food. Never have I seen what formerly were the lower 
income brackets look so well and so prosperous, and what is 
more, admit to such prosperity as they did during the summer 
of 1945. The shops of America were heavily stocked with 
every kind of goods one had forgotten existed, or could exist 
in such profusion, and very few of the commodities displayed 
were ever rationed. The boom going on everywhere, of course, 
made for some shortages—some regional, some temporary and 
some permanent—of which, especially in the field of food, there 
were quite a few. But that was and still is the difference in 
the meaning of the word in Europe and in America: such 
shortages as existed in the U.S.A. appeared on a background 
of total prosperity on a super-abundance of food, clothing and 
purchasing power. Next, America had no mobilisation of man 
or woman power, nor could there have been any such mobilisa- 
tion, because even under the great Roosevelt, even during the 


war’s darkest hours, our country as a whole, especially its. 


labour element, opposed total mobilisation for total effort. 
We were able to produce guns on top of butter in hitherto 
undreamed of quantities, but the bad consequence of molly- 
coddling the home front will show up in the field of our 
national morale and our national character, though they did 
not appear on the field of battle. 

An absence of civic patriotism as opposed to military 
patriotism, and the presence of much self-pity, were the 
inevitable result of our Government’s policy to pamper the 
civilians, a policy which pleaded with them rather than 
ordered them, which allowed them to indulge in the illusion 
that their sacrifices had been great, and that the so-called 
shortages were grievances one might whimper about with 
propriety rather than the normal concomitants of war. Our 
home front was badly conditioned to war by the Government. 
And where civic patriotism is lacking, where one may seek to 
avoid inconvenience by frequenting the black market, or 
blame temporary or permanent shortages on Government 
exports to hungry Europe, there one will find news items, 
such as the following. It appeared on July 19th, 1945, was 
carried on the United Press wires and appeared in the majority 
of Colorado newspapers. 


CHENOWETH AIRS HIS VIEWS UPON SUGAR SHORTAGE 
Shipments to England and Spain Continue while U.S. 
has Shortage 
Denver, July 19 (U.P.)—An assertion that England has almost 
790,000 tons more sugar than her normal reserve, plus the fact the 
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United States still is shipping sugar to the British Isles as well as to 
Spain “to fulfil a British obligation,” was made here Wednesday 
by Rep. J. Edgar Chenoweth, R., Colo. 

Chenoweth asserted that “‘ England has 900,000 tons of sugar 
stored up, while her normal reserve used to be only about 200,000 
tons.” He added that ‘‘ we still are shipping sugar to England.” 

“ Sugar is taken away from American housewives who want to 
use it for canning and is used to build up a British stock pile,” he 
said. 

** Not only that, but while the British reserve is more than four 
times what it used to be, we are shipping 60,000 tons of sugar to 
Spain to fulfil a British obligation.” 


This mendacious Congressional ignoramus, Representa- 
tive Chenoweth, from Colorado, should either have been pulled 
up or slapped down, the very next day after his statement 
appeared. He belongs to that powerful group whose press is 
never reported, whose Congressional activities are never men- 
tioned over here, but whose rising influence throughout the 
United States is much too great to permit Britain to ignore 
them. The so-called shortages were much grumbled about, 
and I refer to them because they, in turn, affected and still 
affect American policy towards Europe. In fact, the tem- 
porary scarcities were much due to the cancer of the black 
market which permeated a big segment of our American 
economy, and the black market by which some sought to 
wriggle out from under their wartime duties was the out- 
growth, not only of certain healthy natural lawlessness of 
ours, but rather of the weak and flaccid policy of the Govern- 
ment and its main agency, the Office of Price Administration. 
Shortages were also due to bad distribution and to an 
inefficient and ill-enforced system of controls. But no system 
of controls can work where to sacrifice, to go without, to shut 
up about inconvenience and to submit, more or less willingly, 
to all orders and laws pertaining to the effective prosecution 
of the war is not regarded as a patriotic duty. Lastly, we 
Americans won a great war, but Britain fought a great war. 
To many millions, especially to the Isolationists in Congress, 
victory and its blessings came as a windfall. V-J day found 
us richer than ever before. It found Britain in dire straits 
and Continental Europe doomed. 

Roosevelt is dead and leadership in the great manner will 
not be forthcoming from Washington. But one path towards 
better relations lies in a total overhaul of the machinery by 
which our two nations inform each other of their thoughts, 
their humours and their actions. The means of informing 
ourselves of what other nations think are obsolete. That is 
one cause for unpleasant surprises such as the cancellation of 
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Lend-Lease and its many consequences. It is this machinery of 
keeping in the picture which needs redesigning from the 
ground up. The little columns in the penny press in this 
country which give irrelevant and immaterial tit-bits of 
quixotic or spicey interest tell nothing of the broad stream 
of American life. The B.B.C.’s weekly broadcasts from the 
U.S.A. are very good, though I feel they are slightly Pollyana 
and are based too much on the thoughts and actions of the 
pro-British elements in America and in Washington, a group 
whose influence has steadily diminished since Roosevelt’s 
death and the end of the European war. 

In many ways the present organisation of international 
affairs is inefficient and inadequate for the complicated 
problems which face us. And among obsolete techniques 
are present methods of understanding and predicting the 
trend of collective opinions and collective bias which one 
nation entertains about another. At present each country 
seems to live for itself in a vacuum and gets from its 
adjoining countries only such irrelevant and immaterial 
tit-bits on which to base a policy and base actions as wouldn't 
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benefit a breeder of canary birds. To-day’s methods of. 


understanding, assessing and influencing foreign communities 
are out of date. 

A proper understanding of what another nation thinks, 
hopes and believes about a given subject, an appreciation of 
the direction these thoughts, hopes and beliefs are moving in, 
provides us as it were with a radar screen on which approaching 
events can be detected some time before they actually occur. 
The cancellation of Lend-Lease in last August which seemed 
to catch the British Government and the British Press off 
base, was an event which such a radar screen would have 
picked up quite a way out to sea. 

To sum.up we need, first of all, a scientific appraisal of the 
causes and possible remedies for the collective opinion and the 
collective bias which America entertains about Britain and 
Britain entertains about America; second, in the light of 
these discoveries, we must devise new machinery for press, 
radio, and cinema; third, Britain must employ a far more 
forceful way to get the British point of view across. The 
British approach must be designed to influence Americans, 
not designed as it is at present to influence fellow Englishmen. 


JOHN J. STONBOROUGH. 


GENERAL EISENHOWER’S REPORT 


WHAT may be described as General Eisenhower’s despatch 
on operations from the landings in Normandy until the 
German surrender—its full title is ‘‘ Report by the Supreme 
Commander to the Combined Chiefs of Staff on the Operations 
in Europe of the Allied Expeditionary Force, 6 June 1944 to 
8 May 1945 ’’—although signed by General Eisenhower, was 
not written by him. It is the product of more than a full 
year’s work by the historical section of the office of the Secre- 
tary, General Staff. This body drew its information from 
communiqués, cables, special reports, secret and most secret 
orders and plans, personal observation, correspondence, and 
the notes of General Eisenhower and his Chief of Staff, 
Lieutenant-General Bedell Smith, and also had access, where 
necessary, to every echelon of command in the European 
theatre of operations. Approximately two-thirds of the 
despatch was completed in draft form when General Eisen- 
hower called for it in July, 1945, the remaining third being 
then in the form of notes due for completion in October. 
General Eisenhower (we are told by the chief American 
historian at his headquarters) read the draft carefully, corrected 
and amended it, added some fresh matter of his own, and after 
a week sent it back for reproduction. The date following his 
signature is ‘13 July 1945’, little more than two months 
after Germany finally and unconditionally laid down her arms. 

Thanks to full communiqués, informative press conferences 
and excellent facilities for war correspondents, Allied strategy 
and the course of operations against Germany from the West 
have been exceptionally well known from the outset. General 
Eisenhower’s despatch tells the tale more consecutively and 
in some respects more completely, but naturally does not 
alter the main picture of what was already familiar. Many 
points of great interest and importance nevertheless emerge. 
The first to notice here is the striking extent to which Allied 
strategy planned far in advance was in fact carried out when 
the time came. This was notably true of the choice of 
Normandy for invasion and of the general plans for estab- 
lishing the Allied forces on the Continent and preparing for 
their ultimate eruption from the lodgment area. It was also 
true of much that followed. As early as May, 1944, the Allied 
planning staff, out of various possible lines of advance, 
contemplated concentration of the main effort on the left 
(or northern) flank with a secondary thrust towards Metz ; 
penetration of the Siegfried Line still with the main effort on 
the north ; elimination of German forces west of the Rhine 
as far as possible, particularly from the area Cologne-Bonn 
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northwards to the sea; and a main crossing of the Rhine 
north of the Ruhr, supported by a secondary effort in the 
Frankfurt area. This scheme was practically identical in 
essentials with that which was actually followed—a fact which 
testifies in part to the perspicuous Allied analysis of the 
military geography and strategic communications of North- 
west Europe, and in part results from outstanding success in 
imposing the Allied initiative, plan and will upon the enemy 
practically throughout the campaign. 

General Eisenhower’s despatch makes plain the principal 
factors entering into this remarkable success. They were 
first and foremost the tremendous ascendancy in the air 
achieved by the Allies well before the invasion of Normandy 
and maintained throughout the campaign. This Allied 
mastery of the air influenced all other aspects of the campaign 
and dominated many of them. Perhaps next in importance 
came Allied superiority in planning and organisation, and the 
superlative ingenuity shown throughout in attacking and 
solving the countless problems that had to be faced and 
overcome. A third outstanding factor was the irretrievable 
German mistake—which is attributed to Field-Marshal 
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Rommel, but must obviously have been agreed by Hitler 


himself—of attempting to frustrate invasion by a “ wall ”’ of 
defences on the very beaches. Whether the alternative 
scheme of defence in depth—which is principally associated 
with Field-Marshal von Rundstedt—would have been more 
successful in view of Allied command of the air can now never 
be known. A fourth vital factor was German insistence on 
fighting where German troops stood instead of carrying out in 
time a withdrawal to prepared positions in the rear where a 
stronger defensive could have been conducted. This policy 
was followed conspicuously in Normandy at Falaise and west 
of the Rhine. As in Russia, where the same mistake was 
repeatedly made, it was a policy whose consequences were 
devastating. For it Hitler in person appears to have been 
mainly responsible. 

General Eisenhower’s despatch tells the public for the 
first time something about the decisions for which he himself as 
Supreme Commander was responsible. Many of them were 
critical decisions. One of the first called for drastic amend- 
ment of the original invasion plan, which envisaged an assault 
by three divisions on a narrow front. General Eisenhower, in 
emphatic agreement with Field-Marshal (then General) Mont- 
gomery, Admiral Sir Bertram H. Ramsay, and Air Chief 
Marshal Sir Trafford Leigh-Mallory, insisted that a minimum 
of five divisions should assault in the initial wave and that 
the front of attack should be broadened. General Eisenhower 
was also responsible for securing postponement of the original 
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target date for the Normandy landing for May 1, 1944, to 
the first week of June. This decision was taken in order to 
give time for production of the larger number of assault craft 
which a five-division attack required. He alone had to take 
the formidable decision of postponing D-Day from June 5 to 
June 6 because of weather, and of going ahead on June 6 
despite far from favourable meteorological reports. Another 
most important but grievous decision concerned air attacks 
on French marshalling yards and railway centres ; despite all 
the implications inherent in this decision, he states, despite 
even “ the heart-rending possibility that our French Allies 
might be alienated . . . for purely military reasons I con- 
sidered that the communications system of France had to be 
disrupted.”” Among other major decisions which it fell to 
General Eisenhower to make as Supreme Commander was 
the decision to concentrate on destroying as far as possible 
the German forces fighting in Normandy and therefore to 
amend the original Allied plan to clear Brittany and its ports 
at an early date; the decision to undertake the dangerous 
thrust to the Waal and the airborne operations at Amhem 
and points further south; the decision to clear the whole 
west bank of the Rhine before attempting a crossing of the 
river (on this major strategic point the assent of the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff had also to be won) ; the decision to surround 
the Ruhr; and the decision to cut Germany in two by 
advancing eastwards and linking up with the Russians. It 
was General Eisenhower who also took the decision to spread 
Allied troops thin in the Eifel which facilitated the launching 
of the German counter-offensive in the Ardennes. This 
decision the Supreme Commander describes as ‘‘a calculated 
risk, based on the absence of strategic objectives or large 
depéts in the area, and also on the relatively difficult terrain.” 
Yet another decision of a most difficult character made 
during the Ardennes counter-offensive originally contemplated 
the evacuation of Strasbourg. This decision General Eisen- 
hower reversed on study of French views of the proposal and 
reconsideration of its implications. 

Not all of General Fisenhower’s decisions were right. 
Among his mistakes were the “ calculated risk’ in the Eifel 
and the original decision to evacuate Strasbourg. But on 
most important matters the Supreme Commander's common- 
sense was massive and reliable and his judgment sound. That 
this was the case resulted largely from solid qualities of 
character which served the Allies well. No post in war is 
fraught with greater difficulties than that of the Supreme 
Commander of a coalition of allies. Few indeed have been the 
men in history who have fulfilled successfully the duties of 
such a post. That General Eisenhower did so is due not least 
2 * 
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to qualities of integrity, steadfastness, loyalty, balance and 
proportion to which the present “‘ Report ’’ no less than 
colleagues and associates from many nations bear witness. 

What lessons does General Eisenhower’s despatch teach ? 
A preliminary and provisional answer given after first reading 
may be limited to points. bearing on the future defence and 
security of Britain. 

The first point is that loss of command of the air over 
one’s own territory is irretrievably fatal to defence. Again 
and again General Eisenhower drives this point home. ‘“‘ With- 
out the overwhelming mastery of the air” which the Allies 
had won by June, 1944, “ our assault against the Continent 
would have been a most hazardous, if not impossible, under- 
taking.”” By D-Day the Germans suffered from ‘‘ a chronic 
shortage of locomotives and cars, repair facilities were in- 
adequate, coal stocks were reduced to six days’ supply, and 
74 bridges and tunnels leading to the battle area were impas- 
sable. The communications chaos thus produced had fatal 
effects upon the enemy’s attempts at reinforcement of the 
threatened areas after our landings.’’ During the first five 
days of the campaign “‘ desperate efforts to repair the shattered 


communications system met with little success while the 


Allied air forces continued their onslaught against the enemy 
lines and far to the rear. At some critical moments Army 
lost touch with Corps, Corps with divisions, and divisions 
were ignorant of the fate of their regiments. Already the 
panzer divisions were reporting that they were halted through 
lack of fuel, reinforcements were unable to reach the battle 
area for the same reason. . . . Ammunition was also scarce. 
. . . These things were lacking . . . because the movement 
of supplies to the fighting zone was practically impossible 
when the Allied domination of the skies was so complete.” 
At a later stage the weight of Allied air attacks gradually 
broke down the German railway system. 

Allied air operations against Germany were strategic and 
tactical in character. Strategic operations, after a long 
period of fumbling, at length settled down to attack on six 
industrial complexes which were indispensable to the German 
war effort. These complexes produced submarines, aircraft, 
ball-bearings, oil, and synthetic rubber and provided transport 
throughout the territories under German control. From 1944 
onwards aircraft factories, oil production and communications 
occupied the main attention of the Allied strategichbombing 
forces. The results were deadly. Destruction of aircraft 
factories (and of ball-bearing works at an earlier period) 
prevented the Germans from creating an adequate defensive 
fighter force—though their failure in this respect was also 
due in part to Hitler’s wasteful insistence on the development 
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of the V-weapons, which cost a considerable equivalent in 
planes. The shortage of oil resulting from Allied air attack 
contributed to the collapse of the Luftwaffe by making 
adequate training impossible as well as by drastically cur- 
tailing operational flights. In land operations immobility 
caused by shortage of oil resulted in the capture of tens of 
thousands of German troops and the loss of thousands of 
vehicles. Even von Rundstedt’s desperate counter-attack in 
the Ardennes had to be launched with extremely limited 
supplies which had been husbanded for weeks beforehand and 
depended on the capture of Allied oil stocks (which in fact 
were not taken) for the mobility which complete success 
required. The deadly consequences of Allied attacks—many 
of them tactical in character—on German communications 
have already been indicated. As regards Allied tactical air 
activity in immediate support of ground operations, though 
in some cases more facts than General Eisenhower’s despatch 
gives are required for final judgment, there can be no doubt 
that the results often tipped the scales in the Allies’ favour, 
sometimes made possible Allied successes otherwise un- 
attainable, at other times turned a German defeat into a 
German rout, and always had the most heartening and 
helpful effect on the morale of Allied troops. 

The success of both Allied strategic and tactical air 
operations depended, of course, in large measure on destruc- 
tion of German defensive power in the air; in other words, 
on the Luftwaffe’s loss of command of the air aver Germany 
and German-occupied territory. Operations in practically all 
other theatres throughout the entire war drive home the same 
lesson. In the early campaigns German and Japanese air 
superiority played a major part in Axis victories in Poland, 
Norway, the Low Countries, France, Greece, Crete, Malaya, 
the Netherlands Indies, and Burma. Conversely, the R.A.F.’s 
victory in the Battle of Britain was perhaps the most critical 
single event in the entire war. The principal apparent excep- 
tion to the rule that victory in modern war depends on 
command of the air is the Russian campaign. Here the 
Luftwaffe seems to have mastered the Russian air, at least 
for a time and in the immediate neighbourhood of the front ; 
but this was not decisive. In the case of Russia, however, 
space plays a different réle than in the West; and in any 
case the outside world knows too little about the war in Russia 
to analyse its course confidently. For Britain the lesson of the 
air is indisputable. General Eisenhower’s despatch does not 
in this respect teach anything new; but the facts it supplies 
are overwhelming. The future defence and security of Britain 
require that the R.A.F. must always and at whatever cost 
retain command of the air over these islands. That was true 
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in the pre-atomic age. In the era of atomic weapons it is 
true a fortiort. 

A second lesson to be drawn from General Eisenhower’s 
despatch concerns the complex of mobility-supplies-organisa- 
tion which in American military terminology is called 
“‘ logistics.”” The three ordinary English words perhaps 
bring out more clearly the elements involved. As regards 
mobility, modern technique has increased both speed and 
range of movement, but has also imposed much sharper 
limits on range than at earlier periods. Supplies have become 
vastly more important—and much more specialised—than 
ever before. The quantities involved are also much larger. 
Both speed of movement and scale and intricacy of supply 
have enlarged the task and importance of administration and 
organisation. The mobility-supplies-organisation complex 
affects the defence of Britain in two ways. First, it applies 
not merely to movement on land, but also to movement by 
sea—a fact which has raised the technical military threat to 
this island to a new level. Given the necessary pre-conditions 
(command of the air, command of the sea, and bases within 
suitable range), the kinds of vessels required for swift and 


effective invasion either already exist or can easily be designed. — 


In short, what can be done in Normandy south of the Channel 
can be done in England north of it. Secondly, the mobility- 
supplies-organisation complex has diminished the usefulness 
of improvisation and has made planning and preparation in 
advance more necessary than ever. This lesson is especially 
important because in some measure it departs from the 
practice of an earlier past and still more because it is tempera- 
mentally not easy to learn. 

Yet another lesson concerns the power of the plane-tank 
combination. Nowhere in the West between D-Day and the 
German surrender was either side able to resist the con- 
centration of planes and tanks which the forces enjoying 
strategic and/or tactical initiative for the time being were 
able to bring to bear. In the case of the Germans this initiative 
was purely tactical and was practically confined to the single 
important case of the Ardennes counter-offensive. Here the 
Germans failed in the end not least because the air component 
of the plane-tank team was almost wholly lacking, as well as 
because of partial immobility from oil shortage after the 
initial advances. In the Allied case tanks and planes together 
broke through always and everywhere. This does not mean 
that there is no answer to the plane-tank combination ; 
Russia, and to some extent Libya, need close study in this 
connection. But it does mean that the plane-tank team, 
used with the speed modern mobility makes possible, backed 
by the weight of modern supplies, and supported by the power 
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of modern organisation, can be adequately resisted only by 
defences of very great strength and depth. For Britain, on 
her small island, the lesson is plain: any future attacker 
strong in these weapons must be thrown back before he wins 
led a foothold. 

All these lessons are on the whole to Britain’s disadvantage. 
rds It is still too early to try to forecast how they and other 
nd technical aspects of war may be modified by the strategic and 
tactical consequences of the atomic bomb, directed missiles, 


* and other known, though as yet unproved, devices. These 
aii apart, the lessons taught by General Eisenhower’s report 
er. include still another which is more favourable to Britain. 


sly This lesson is quantitative. More than 5,000 ships and craft 
nd had to be employed in the actual Allied assault on Normandy. 
More than 2,000 merchant vessels displacing together some 
4,000,000 tons had to be fitted into the plan of the subsequent 
by build-up. In the air, the bombing and support operations of 
te the Allied strategic and tactical air forces involved more than 
10,500 sorties on D-Day alone. In addition, nearly 2,400 


‘in aircraft and more than 850 gliders were required for the Air- 
nd borne operations accompanying the assault. The numbers of 
d.° | ground troops and quantities of vehicles and stores needed 


were also immense. During the first six days alone 326,547 
y- men, 54,186 vehicles and 104,428 tons of stores were brought 
: ashore over the Normandy beaches. By early 1945 the Allied 
armies under General Eisenhower’s command had been built 
up on the Continent to a total strength of nearly 4,000,000 
A men. (This total comprised 90 divisions, averaging about 
17,000 per division in combat strength, together with nearly 
2,500,000 non-divisional, line-of-communication, headquarters, 
k etc., troops. It is perhaps worth noting that General Eisen- 
hower describes this divisional strength as well over twice 
the strength of Russian divisions; and that the big four- 
ig pronged Soviet offensive of 1945, according to the plans 
communicated by Marshal Stalin to General Eisenhower, 
involved the use of 150 to 160 Russian divisions—i.e., the 
equivalent of fewer than 75 to 80 Allied divisions.) 
For Britain the fact that great masses of equipment, 
t large numbers of men, and an immense number and tonnage 
of ships and naval craft are required to land, arm and supply 


the forces needed for successful invasion is altogether favour- 
< able. This fact (though subject to modification by the use 
" of weapons hitherto unproved) emerges plainly from Allied 


experience in Normandy and on the Continent. It means 
4 that Britain may watch with a calm mind free from danger of 
' invasion—though not from threat to other strategically vital 
j British areas—whatever known developments abroad do not 
involve the creation, training and marshalling of the big 
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forces of all kinds a successful invasion of this island would 
need. And in the present difficult world this quantitative 
point as far as it goes is encouraging. 

One last point emerging from General Eisenhower’s 
despatch may be mentioned here. Practically the entire 
tale of the German defeat as it is now known comes from 
Allied sources. There is still the German side to be heard— 
the side, that is, not of German propaganda, but of hard 
military, economic and political fact and decision. Most of 
the German documentation bearing on this is understood to 
be in Allied hands, largely in the British and American zones 
of Germany. Since it is of the greatest importance for the 
future that the true factors involved in Germany’s defeat 
should be fully and accurately known, it is to be hoped that 
the Allies will not destroy these German sources, nor yet 
merely keep them a close official secret, but will allow a 
small, competent team of German military historians to edit 
and publish whatever material is of permanent advantage. 
For it is certain that, even more than hitherto, in the difficult, 
dangerous world of to-day true understanding of the past 


must be one of the principal safeguards of the years to come. 


JULES MENKEN. 


HOME 


NEVER fear to be lonely, small comrade, 
A friend waits for you here. 
Never pause to be fearful, small darling, 
He will conquer the fear. 
Never think that the windows are shuttered, 
Here is a candle, lit, 
Nor think that the door is fastened, 
Thy servant hath opened it. 
Here is the house of my darling 
When she may please to return. 
Here is her servant, kneeling, 
Her pleasure to learn. 
Here her own bed for her lying, 
When she shall tire, 
And when the wind pierces her body, 
Here is a fire. “ 


S. C, 


1919 AND AFTER 


For the negotiators in Paris the atmosphere of the place in May 
must have been laden with memories. Ghosts of the other 
“ Big Four ’’ may well be conceived as haunting the hall. 
How many voices have been raised in admonition against 
revival of ‘‘ the spirit of 1919” ! 

Looking back now on that previous adjustment, with the 
knowledge of Germany that the Second World War has 
brought, is it not time for us to revise some of the penitential 
—even remorseful—acknowledgments of injustice which so 
many writers and speakers in the early 1930’s pressed upon 
us? They spoke much about escape from “ the passions of 
Versailles.’’ Have not the late 1930’s and the early 1940's 
brought us further, and very different disillusionment ? 


I 


It had been widely alleged that the “ vindictive ” treaty of 
27 years ago drove to madness a proud and resourceful 
people; that it created a new German type—the younger 
generation, born within the last 30 years, for which Treaty of 
Versailles has been the answer to every enquiry about the 
source of German suffering or shame. Its clauses were recalled: 
especially those which deprived Germany of one-eighth of 
her land and one-tenth of her European population ; the one 
cutting a corridor for the Poles 260 miles long and 80 miles 
wide through East Prussia; the provisions taking from 
Germany her whole merchant fleet, most of her coal and iron, 
and all her colonies—on the explicit ground that Germans as 
a people had shown themselves unfit for colonial trusteeship. 
Not to mention the gigantic bill for “‘ reparations,” the reduc- 
tion of her imperial army and navy to a police force, the 
transfer of her navigable rivers to an international Commis- 
sion, and the “‘ war-guilt ” clause in which she had to accept 
for herself, over her signature, sole blame for the four-years’ 
suffering of Europe. We were asked, “‘ Is not memory of such 
a document adequate to account, especially in a haughty 
people, for what we saw begun—exactly 20 years afterwards— 
by a Fuehrer to whom revanche was a passion and whose sense 
of the dramatic in place and time was a mania? Might it not 
well have developed in a people and a leader even without 
such predisposing qualities ?’’ This picture leaves quite out 
of account certain facts at least as important for a sound 
estimate as the facts it has enumerated. 


The Treaty of Versailles was drawn by men who believed 
that the war of 1914 had been started by Germany to achieve 
for her the dominance of Europe, and that it was highly 
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probable she would renew the attempt as soon as she should 
see a chance of success. They believed that the manner in 
which she had waged the war confirmed this conception of her 
ambitious ruthlessness, and that the first necessity of Europe 
was to provide against the risk of her doing it again. The 
Treaty-makers of Versailles did not believe (with some recent 
historians and political scientists) that responsibility for what 
began in the first week of August, 1914, belonged in equal 
degree to Russia, Austria-Hungary, Germany, France, Britain, 
or that the conduct of the hostilities showed each of these 
belligerents equally a menace to peaceful civilisation. I do 
not say whether the historians and political scientists, who 
think their own insight so much clearer than that of the 


Treaty-makers, are right or wrong. The behaviour of Nazi | 


Germany proved at least corroborative of the darker view of 
Hohenzollern Germany, unless one supposes that the Treaty 
of Versailles made a profound change in her national purpose. 
This last assumption is, I think, just what is made by the 
critics I have here in mind, and I shall endeavour to show 
that it is altogether gratuitous. But my immediate point is 
that the settlement at Versailles was not markedly different 


from other settlements at the close of war, in none of which 


the victor (least of all Germany, when she had been victorious) 
had been at pains to avoid “ vindictiveness ’’; that in this 
case, more than in most others which history records, the 
danger of recurrence against which precautions were taken 
proved to be intense; and that remissness in enforcing 
certain parts of the Treaty, much more than excessive harsh- 
ness in its terms, is accountable for what later took place. 

The chief German complaint has been that Britain and 
France refused (on various pretexts) to disarm, although they 
had secured the disarmament of Germany by a pledge to 
follow her example. It is a baseless charge ; for, in the first 
place, it was not by the inducement of any British or French 
pledge that the disarming of Germany was secured, and—in 
the second place—nowhere in the Treaty of Versailles is there 
any clause binding either France or Britain to disarm. 

The pretence that German commanders, lured by the 
promise of Woodrow Wilson’s “‘ Fourteen Points,” sought an 
armistice which they would otherwise have disdained is not 
only false but absurd. Nine months of heavy fighting had 
passed since the proposal known as “ Fourteen Points ’’ was 
issued in Washington. Perhaps it exerted influence during 
that period upon Arabs, upon Croats and Slovenes, even upon 
some sections of the German people, stirring them to dis- 
content with war-lords who preferred further sacrifice of life 
to a settlement which would have been—under the circum- 
stances—so moderate. The surrénder of Bulgaria and that of 
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Austria-Hungary are said to have been at least thus hastened 
by the gesture of apparent generosity from the White House. 
But the gesture was made at the beginning of January, and 
not until October was a Liberal Ministry set up at Berlin, 
under the Chancellorship of Prince Max of Baden, to sue for 
peace on the basis of the terms which President Wilson had 
indicated. In the interval, Ludendorff had played all his 
remaining battle cards, and if negotiations were then begun, it 
was because continuation of the war had become for Germany 
a fruitless sacrifice of her soldiers’ lives. 

Equally groundless is the contention that a pledge of 
general disarmament, used by Britain and France to induce 
Germany to lay down her arms, was violated when it had 
served this purpose. The evidence from countless German 
sets of memoirs, by soldiers who knew all there was to know 
of the situation in 1918, make it plain that she had no possible 
alternative. Reference is habitually made, though without 
exact quotation, to a passage in the Treaty of Versailles 
as supporting the indictment of the Allies for bad faith. The 
passage in question is not a contractual clause: it is a sen- 
tence of preamble, specifying a general purpose which Great 
Britain and France designed to promote by the disarming 
they imposed on Germany. The precise words are these : 


“In order to render possible the initiation of a general limitation 
of the armaments of all nations, Germany undertakes strictly to 
observe the military, naval and air clauses which follow.” * 


At what date might one look for the extremely limited result 
of rendering it possible that limitation of armaments should be 
initiated ? Any lawyer, interpreting such a sentence with 
professional candour to his client, would say at once that it 
was to be welcomed as a token of good will, but that as a 
binding contract it was not worth the paper on which it was 
written. So much was left to ‘‘ unilateral ”’ discretion. 

If it is urged that the spirit of this passage about dis- 
armament was clear, though there was no enforceable con- 
tract, the answer is twofold. In the first place, that so far as 
Great Britain was concerned, disarmament proceeded with 
positively alarming speed: in the second place, that very 
quickly German secret rearming had become such as ought 
to have reversed at once the purpose of limiting their own 
armed forces which Great Britain and her Allies had in prin- 
ciple adopted. Notoriously, the British Air Force was 
brought down in strength until it had passed from the first 
to the fifth place in such world competition. What the 
Washington Conference of 1922 achieved in the reduction of 


* Preamble to Part V, entitled Military, Naval and Air Clauses. 
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British sea power, we were later to realise to our sorrow. And 
all the while, concealing it under a fraud of whose skill they 
would afterwards exultantly boast, pretending Youth Move- 
ment, Gymnastics, Strength through Joy, and the rest, the 
German authorities were putting strenuously into force all 
that was of value in Conscription. The Kapp Putsch in 1920 
was but an ill-judged and premature explosion. Social- 
Democratic leaders in the Weimar Republic—the sort that 
rallied round Stresemann—were probably honest in their 
effort at what was called “‘ treaty-fulfilment.’’ But, from the 
beginning, any observant visitor could detect how deep and 
swift was the current beneath them, by which their fragile 
bark would soon be engulfed unless a resolute foreign hand 
should again seize control. ‘There are outrages on the 
street in various interests,’ said the hospitably-minded 
critic : ‘‘it is hard to apportion blame between ‘ Right ’ and 
‘Left.’’’* On the contrary, it was simple indeed to fix pro- 
portionate blame. The record shows that in 1921 and 1922 
there occurred in Germany 350 political murders on the side 
of the Right: on the side of the Left, in the same period— 
not one! Thus, as Browning once remarked, “ Fancy strikes 
fact, and explodes in full.’’ f 


II 


Stresemann is often quoted as having given sombre warning 
that refusal to reduce the Treaty exactions would provide 
the chance for a policy very different from his own. Was 
that, as we now see it in retrospect, the sequence which 
actually occurred ? 

On the contrary, we notice that during the ten years of 
his propagandism against the Treaty of Versailles Adolf 
Hitler made very little impression on the German people. 
Not until the Great Economic Depression had created a new 
opportunity for rabble-rousing, did that expert in demagogic 
arts achieve real success. One can well believe that no 
German audience would take seriously the rhetoric about a 
Dictate miscalled Treaty. Too well they knew how all wars 
(especially those in which Germany had been victor) ended 
with a Dictate. Imagine men who remembered how Bismarck 
had shown Thiers just what and where he was to sign in the 
Treaty of Frankfort, and how General Max Hoffmann had 
handled Trotsky regarding the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, letting 
themselves be befooled by complaint regarding “‘ partiality ” 
in the Treaty of Versailles ! 

Half-way through the first decade of the Twenty-Years 


* Cf. Louis Fischer, Men and Politics, p. 39. 
+ The Ring and the Book, II. 
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Truce it appeared, indeed, as if the Nazi rhetoric was finding 
fewer and fewer listeners. There were two general elections 
in Germany in 1924, and at the second the Nazi Movement 
lost more than half the seats it had secured at the first: 
scarcely enough (14 in all, to be exact) remained to its credit 
for recognition of the Hitler group as a distinct Party in the 
Reichstag. Dr. Otto Strasser explains that the cause of 
earlier excitement was disappearing: inflation was becoming 
no more than a painful memory; the reparations problem 
had passed into the stage of negotiation, and by an over- 
whelming majority the moderate sections, of varying colour, 
had joined against the extremists—whether Communist led 
by Thaelmann or Nationalist led by Hugenberg. The follow- 
ing year, Adolf Hitler emerged from serving his prison 
sentence for the Beer Hall Putsch of 1923, and resumed leader- 
ship of the National Socialist Movement. But within a few 
months of his return a deep cleft suddenly opened in the ranks. 
Not only had the Party been reduced to a mere fraction of its 
former strength at the polls, but it became clear that its 
remaining members were at cross-purposes with one another. 

What was at issue was whether National Socialism would 
remain true to the project of domestic reform embodied in 
its programme of ‘‘ Twenty-Five Points,” or would secure the 
financial support of great German landowners and industria- 
lists by developing its “‘national’’ and eliminating its 
“socialist ’’ side. At the Hanover Congress of the Party, the 
programme had been redrawn. In its new form it would 
include nationalisation of land ; private owners would become 
the tenants of the State, none of whom could either sell or 
sub-let a holding. It proposed to nationalise also ‘‘ such 
wealth as cannot be multiplied at will’’—very much the 
same scheme as was being urged in Great Britain about the 
same time by Labour, under the name “ State Ownership of 
the Means of Production.” It urged a genuinely federal 
rearrangement of the German States, decentralising the 
control, and dividing into cantons on the Swiss model. A 
chief purpose here was to extinguish the old hegemony of 
Prussia, which had been the spring of such wild military 
ventures. At the Hanover meeting, what the Nazi regional 
leaders had in mind regarding armed forces of the German 
Republic was to maintain no more than a small professional 
army, or a militia much like the Swiss. To ensure this, they 
planned such territorial recombinations as would take from 
Prussia her dangerous unitary influence. 

One reads with amazement about a project, or even a 
discussion, of such character, not at some Congress of Radical 
Labour, some Fabian Society, some League of Nations 
Convention, but at a regional Conference of Nazi leaders, 
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whose nominal Chief was Adolf Hitler. What very quickly 
appeared was the violent antagonism of the Chief to any such 
restatement by his lieutenants of the design of his Movement. 
Particularly in regard to one item which had suddenly become 
dear to his heart. It was obvious that those who conferred 
at Hanover were sympathetic to a proposal for expropriation 
of the German Royal Houses. Their radical land reform 
could not tolerate returning to the princes the castles, the 
lands and approximately a hundred million gold marks which 
they had lost. But on this restoration Adolf Hitler was 
resolved. This, too, at a time when those who had put their 
savings into German War Loan could not be repaid at the 
Loan’s maturity! It is amusing now to read of the explosion 
from one regional representative at Hanover when he was 
told of the Chief’s unalterable subservience to such vested 
interests of a Royal House. ‘In these circumstances,” he 
said, ‘‘I demand that the petty bourgeois Adolf Hitler be 
expelled from the National Socialist Party.’’ The speaker's 
name was Paul Josef Goebbels ! 

It was apparently about this time that Hitler, following 
his uncanny instinct for mob psychology, decided to risk his 


future upon an extraordinary blend. He would appeal at ~ 


once to the enthusiasm of the German working class for social 
reform and to the anxiety of German magnates about their 
wealth. Even more than the usual difficulty of such a com- 
bination had to be met by one who tried it in the German 
Republic of the middle 1920’s. Hitler’s ingenious device 
to get support from two opposing influences at the same 
time was to manipulate, without regard to any kind of sin- 
cerity, the double name “ National Socialism.”” With fine 
show of bringing together two ideals that should never have 
been separated (making the social reformer also a patriot, 
and making the nationalist also a zealot for social justice) 
he would turn to his own advantage a disguise of his purpose 
for both. He would stigmatise by such malodorous names as 
“Communist” or ‘“ Marxist’ whatever projects of social 
reform meant anything really dangerous to his wealthy pay- 
masters in the cities of the Rhineland or on the estates of 
East Prussia, while he entertained his proletariat following 
with rhetorical pledges of what the Third Reich would do for 
Labour: how it would enact universal compulsion to work, 
and would “ break the slave chains of interest.’’ Whether he 
intended impartial rough treatment for both the groups whose 
support he solicited, was long a matter of dispute among those 
who knew him well—for example, between Dr. Otto Strasser, 
who felt sure it was the working class that Hitler meant to 
disappoint, and his brother, Gregor Strasser, who looked 
forward to sharp Nazi discipline for the rich. 
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The break in the ranks was unmistakable in 1930, when 
men who had been among Hitler’s principal organisers 
openly arraigned his policy as apostate from the Cause, and 
when the press that applauded him began to encounter a 
hostile press directed by those who had in some areas of 
Germany done most to win for him the public ear. As that 
quarrel developed, it was felt by German republican leaders, 
who had from the first detested National Socialism, that the 
monster was happily dissolving inside, and as late as 1931 
Adolf Hitler was being in some wishfully-thinking minds 


' disregarded as a spent force. That year saw indeed the most 


spectacular advance in Reichstag support of the Movement, 
but it saw likewise the Movement itself disintegrating, and 
the Chief’s personal authority challenged within it. Opinions 
differ regarding the source from which, and the methods by 
which, this apparent decay was transformed into a new and 
tremendous vitality. But at least the propaganda that soon 
swept Germany for Hitler, and won for him such popular 
strength that he could drown party dissension in the “ Blood 
Bath’ of June, 1934, was no revival of the angry rhetoric 
about Treaty of Versailles, which had been tried so long with 
so little result. Among the Fuehrer’s talents, lamentably 
keen, was that of detecting and abandoning in favour of a 
new technique the propagandist procedure that had proved 
unproductive. 

In September, 1930, the National Socialist cause, despite 
this inner dispute of its titular leaders, was being lifted some- 
how to the crest of the wave. Hitler’s quick eye for new cir- 
cumstances or accidents of which to take advantage pre- 
scribed his next move. Sudden advance at the polls from a 
National Socialist voting strength of about 1,000,000 to more 
than 6,000,000 called for intense analytic study. To those 
on the spot, some main influences at work were obvious : 
they were influences altogether unconnected with the Terms 
of Peace. 

At the moment, the greatest name to conjure with in 
Germany was that of Paul von Hindenburg. He had been 
President of the German Republic for a little more than a 
year, elected after a popular campaign in which he had taken 
no personal part, but had relied successfully on his unique 
repute. Hindenburg at least had not the slightest inclina- 
tion either to overturn the Republic by coup d’état or to 
frustrate its principles in the working. He had no love for it, 
but he had sworn to be its faithful administrator, and—though 
often importuned to betray it—he would keep that oath, as 
he had kept his oath to his Kaiser, with military fidelity. 

But in the same month in which he was elected President 
by a vote of over 14,500,000 ballots, 6,500,000 Germans had 
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voted National Socialist in the election for the Reichstag, 
and had won for that group more than 100 seats. Everyone 
knew that it was the unemployed, the victims of economic 
depression, who had thus turned Nazi in their anger. Were 
they worrying, for the first time on such a scale, about Treaty 
of Versailles ? Had they waited for 10 years to discover its 
injustices, until the hardships it inflicted had become lighter 
and lighter ? Reparations were being more and more whittled 
down. In 1932 the Reparations Bill was cancelled entirely, 
and whoever else brought about that relief (under the Treaty 
of Lausanne) Adolf Hitler at least deserved no credit for it. 
Yet within a year he was Chancellor of the Reich, and his 
support, which began in 1930 to show rapid and enormous 
increase, came by no means from the sort of Germans likely 
to be hypersensitive, or sensitive at all, about the Versailles 
Dictate. 

After the break in the American Stock Market in 1929, 
the enormous loans made by American financiers to re-estab- 
lish old German industries and to promote new ones were 
sharply recalled, and transatlantic business for German 
manufacturers collapsed. Do we need any explanation, at 


such a conjuncture, of the forsaking of old parties for a new © 


and daring leadership? Of groups with varying politics, or 
previously with no politics, coming together at a call the more 
attractive for its shocking novelty? Behind Hitler might 
soon be seen Social Democrats who had hated the Hohen- 
zollern regime 20 years before ; Communists who had rioted 
on the streets in support of every anti-war leader from Rosa 
Luxemburg to Thaelmann ; business men who had suddenly 
found their banks refusing them the credit without which 
they must close their doors on the spot (the banks in tum 
having been thrown into financial disorder by a sudden new 
move in Wall Street, New York)—all sorts whom the Great 
Depression had left either workless or tradeless, firms pre- 
cipitated into bankruptcy or artisans reading a notice on the 
factory door that their jobs were gone. Such and many more 
varieties turned in a fury to the standard of the revolutionary 
agitator. Are we surprised at the strangely cunning account 
he taught them to give of their rally to his colours? Quickly 
he trained them to talk much and often about Treaty of 
Versailles, as he would train his following a few years later to 
harp on the wickedness of Jews. By degrees, perhaps, they 
began to believe what at first they had repeated to order. 
But it was the Depression, not the Treaty, that had been 
effective. Though there had been no Treaty, if there had been 
a like Depression, a Hitler would have emerged. 
Psychologically, nothing can be more obvious. 
H. L. STEWART. 


IDENTITY CARDS AND LIBERTY 


Now and again there appears in the public Press a letter 
demanding the suppression of National Registration Identity 
Cards, or suggesting that they should become a permanent 
institution, followed at once by a letter opposing the proposi- 
tion; whichever it may be, and sometimes other letters pro 
or con. The flurry dies away, and crops up again on similar 
lines from time to time in other organs of the Press. It is 
noteworthy that the letters contra the continuance of Identity 
Cards usually exhibit a spirit of indignation grounded upon 
an imputed invasion of the liberty of the subject. It seems 
worth while exploring this facet of the important subject of 
public rights. 

Is there any logical ground for this hostility ? Taking the 
Identity Card and its parent the National Register as a single 
system, as they undoubtedly are, that system has been of 
much benefit to every private individual. It has smoothed 
their way through the tortuous paths of rationing. It has 
enabled a General Election to be held at a time when, but for 
the National Register, no electoral register could have been 
compiled and no election held at all ; and it has assured them 
their voting rights at that election and at local government 
elections. It has enabled compulsory national service to 
be administered with equal justice between one person and 
another—a vital consideration with a nation of individuals 
whose acceptance of heavy burdens for their country’s sake 
has always been given on the unwritten condition that those 
burdens are shared by all. It has provided the essential 
material, during a period in which all other sources have been 
cut off, for the statistics which are needed to enable the public 
health services to maintain their unsleeping watch over the 
well-being of the community under the strain of war. It has, 
when appealed to, traced children and adults who have been 
lost in the unceasing movement and dispersion of families. 
There can be no doubt that the National Register system has 
conferred personal advantages the absence of which would 
have enhanced the hardships of the people. And the Identity 
Card is an essential feature of the National Register. 

It is not always understood what purpose the Identity 
Card serves. Its name obscures the fact that it serves precisely 
the same purpose as a number of peacetime documents to 
which no one dreams of attributing any malign activity. 
Take, for example, the National Insurance Record Card of an 
insured contributor, or the Bank Book of a Post Office Savings 
Bank depositor. Each of these documents is the key held 
by the contributor or depositor to his account in the records 
which determine what may be due to him ; and it is necessary 
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as a link between him and his account because the clientéle 
of the organisation is so extensive. As a bearer document 
enabling the holder to identify which of the millions of 
accounts relates to him, or, in other words, to prove that he is 
the person to whom that account relates, it is, for the more 
limited purposes of these concerns, as much an identity card 
as the document known by that name. 

The Identity Card, like the documents mentioned, is in 
substance a link between the individual holder and his account 
in the National Register. It is thus neutral in itself. So far 
as it performs any positive function it is as an instrument of 
the National Register. But the National Register is itself a 
neutral entity, brought into being and maintained as an 
instrument of public policy. It has sufficiently been made 
clear that it has discharged functions of a wholly beneficial 
character, minimising the harmful impact of war upon 
individual rights and interests, And so far as it has contributed 
to any restrictive or coercive measures it has done so in 
obedience to a public policy declared and established by 
entirely separate authority. 

On the outbreak of war the nation, not only through its 
representatives in Parliament, but by almost universal 
acclamation, put all its resources of physical and mental 
capacity at the disposal of the Government. Before these 
assets could be effectively or fairly mobilised, an account had 
to be taken upon which National Service could draw from time 
to time; and such an account was taken by the initial 
compilation in September 1939, which was embodied in and 
maintained as a National Register. This account or system 
of records had been clamoured for prior to the outbreak of 
war ; it was compiled with the fullest public assent, expressed 
not only by the passing of the National Registration Act, but 
also by the universal goodwill of the public during the process 
of enumeration. An apt, if bizarre, illustration of this goodwill 
is furnished by the reports of enumerators of the embarrassing 
frequency with which cups of tea were pressed upon them, 
much in excess of their capacity, in the course of their 
domiciliary visits. 

To return to the main question, if hostility to the Identity 
Card had been based upon such part as it has played in the 
administration of compulsory service, it would be agréed that 
the latter is an invasion of personal liberty, though fully 
assented to by the people. But the critics of the Identity 
Card bring no charge in that respect against the fountain- 
head of compulsory service itself. If, on the other hand, in 
focusing their invective upon the Identity Card, they really 
have in mind the National Register as a whole, the obligatory 
supply by the population of personal particulars cannot be 
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held, however loosely, to involve a loss of liberty. No one is 
in sense or respect rendered less free by giving such informa- 
tion to the State. And the use of that information, apart 
from its service as an instrument of public policy expressly 
endorsed by the nation and not questioned by the critics of 
the Identity Card, has been devoted to wholly beneficial 

urposes conserving, and not impairing, the personal interests 
and liberty of the subject. 

Thus neither the National Register nor its satellite Identity 
Card can be accused of being an invasion of personal liberty. 
The production of the Card, if frequently called for, may be 
a minor nuisance ; yet this inconvenience, at its worst, hardly 
accounts for the indignation which the Card sometimes seems 
to provoke. But while that accusation is misplaced and mis- 
conceived, there is no doubt that the compulsory supply of 
personal information is an encroachment upon fersonal 
privacy. This is a very different thing. 

The instinct of personal privacy is very deep-seated in 
the mental make-up of our race. To return to the pit whence 
we were digged, primitive man was much concerned with 
the besetting risks of his soul being sucked out of his body. 
Frazer’s Golden Bough contains instances of the precautions 
taken to prevent a mirror from extracting a man’s personality 
in the form of his image by its reflection ; and I have read 
in books of travel (though I cannot quote a definite refer- 
ence) of the difficulties and dangers of attempting to 
take photographs of primitive tribesmen. Another (appa- 
tently cognate) superstition related to the making of a record 
or count of people, which might amount to the creation of 
duplicate or substitute personalities. It is, however, curious 
that in this class of cases the bogey was not the loss of soul or 
life but the wrath of the gods. King David was a case in 
point. According to the version given in Samuel ii. 24, “ the 
anger of the Lord was kindled against Israel and he moved 
David against them” to order a numbering of the people. 
The version in Chron. i. 21, is ‘‘ Satan stood up against Israel 
and provoked David to number Israel.” In both versions 
“the Lord sent a pestilence upon Israel” as a penalty for 
David’s “ sin.” A much more recent instance was reported, 
in anticipation of the 1926 Census in Kenya, by the Chief 
Native Commissioner, who warned the legislature that 
trouble was to be expected from the northern tribes calling for 
armed intervention, and that among certain other tribes 
“there was a strict taboo against counting themselves and their 
wives, or even their cattle, for fear of exciting the jealousy of 
the gods.’’ King David’s case is a particularly curious one ; 
and both casesinvite speculation. Butin both it was deemed un- 
healthy, in all senses of the term, to be numbered or recorded. 
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There seems to be little doubt that these primitive taboos 
were originally responsible for the deeply ingrained instinct 
of personal privacy. It does not appear to have been rational- 
ised, since it still remains without any logical basis. But it 
serves useful purposes; and no one would wish it wholly 
absent. It reinforces, for example, the family structure of 
society. It is, of course, attenuated ; no one demurs to giving 
full and intimate particulars about himself in his own interests 
—in order to obtain, for example, an insurance policy. And 
this nation has shown that, while its sense of privacy is a 
lively one, it is prepared to subordinate it to the national 
interests—permanently, and not as in the case of its liberties 
temporarily only in a national emergency—in any particular 
respect where it is satisfied that those interests require it. 
For the last 140 years it has accepted the decennial Census of 
population on those grounds. 

The liberty of the subject and respect for personal privacy 
are, I believe, sometimes confused, though substantially 
different. In an admirable first leader in The Times of 
January 14 last, commending to the public the Social Survey 
technique in certain classes of special statistical inquiries, 
reference was made to the resistance for centuries by 
Englishmen, “‘ jealous of their personal liberties ’” to measures 
of compulsory registration of persons or property. It also 
quoted in that context the speech of William Thornton, 
M.P. for York, in the Commons debates on the Census Bill of 
1753. The picture of repeated attempts through centuries 
to introduce measures for the registration of persons, defeated 
by Englishmen defending their personal liberties, was itself a 
little surprising. But Thornton’s speech was hardly an 
example ; it was little more than a typical Opposition speech 
using the thin-end-of-the-wedge argument. It warned the 
House that the proposed Census was the forerunner of con- 
scription, wholesale deportations to colonies abroad and 
ruthless redistributions of population at home; and he 
concluded, therefore, that the Bill was “‘ subversive of the last 
remains of English liberty.”” But he well knew that these 
bugbears would require further measures with regard to 
which his peroration would have been more seasonable and 
appropriate. 

My point is not, however, a negative one. A far more 
significant Opposition speech was that of Mathew Ridley, 
who stated that his constituents looked upon the proposal as 
“‘ominous,”’ and feared that ‘‘ some great public misfortune 
or epidemical distemper ”’ would follow the numbering. Here 
was the authentic voice of the superstition at the heart of the 
stories of King David and the Kenya tribesmen. It is just 
possible that Ridley’s constituents were moved by the Bible 
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story rather than by an inborn superstition of their own. 
But if so they were at any rate attuned to that story and 
read into its mystery their own instinctive aversion. The 
quotable opposition was, it seems, based upon the invasion of 
personal privacy rather than of liberty, so far as the opposition 
went. For the Bill was passed in the Commons by large 
majorities. It was defeated in the Lords ; but since the Bill 
provided for an annual count of births and deaths as well as 
of population, it seems most probable that its defeat was due 
to the Bishops’ objection to an apparent inroad upon the 
ecclesiastical province of baptismal and burial registration, 
rather than to considerations of either liberty or privacy. 

To return to the main argument, the nation assented to 
the creation of a National Register involving not a loss of 
personal liberty but an encroachment upon personal privacy, 
which for even less urgent reasons it had accepted at every 
Census since 1801. But there is nothing in this which accounts 
for the degree of indignation and unexplained hostility 
occasionally encountered by the Identity Card. It may be 
that the primitive instinct survives with much greater force 
in a relatively few individuals. When I was administering 
the 1921 Census I received one letter which seemed to me so 
nearly pathological that I kept a note of it. It described the 
service of the Census Schedule by the local enumerator as a 
“disgusting insult’? and a “ degradation,” and expressed 
wonder that people could be found to do “the dirty work.”’ 
It concluded with the observation that the man who designed 
these questions was a shame to liberty and common decency ! 

There is no clear answer to the question which I have 
propounded. But if it may be assumed that the vestigial 
instinct survives with abnormal force in some individuals, it 
seems not impossible that it might operate directly upon the 
Identity Card as a dual or substituted personality of the 
holder which is under the control or influence of external forces. 
This theory looks fantastic ; but, though a pure speculation, 
it alone appears to fit the facts. The aversion, where it 
exists, is sub-conscious. I remember that, when discussing 
in general conversation the subject of a permanent Identity 
Card system with a person of eminence and wide practical 
experience, he told me that his first reaction to the idea was 
hostile, but that on second thoughts he realised that he had 
no ground whatever for that attitude. Many people who 
experience an instinctive aversion, never reach the stage of 
second thoughts. Apart from the sub-conscious element, I 
have no ground or evidence for the speculation. I remember 
the interesting case of a lady who, during intermittent spells 
of mental aberration to which she was subject, believed 
herself to be pursued by an evil spirit, and on each occasion 
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destroyed her Identity Card as a means of evasion by con- 
cealing her identity. But this was a remarkably logical 
action. Again, Lord Maugham observed during debate in 
the Lords that he knew of no objections to Identity Cards but 
those of the criminal classes. But he, again, envisaged logical 
objections only. 

That appears to be as far as one can go. This exploration 
has no regard whatever to any practical question whether 
National Registration and its Identity Card should or should 
not survive, and is solely concerned with the intriguing problem 
of an occasional attitude of mind to the Identity Card which, 
whether frequent or infrequent, cannot be explained by any 
rational objections. It is no indignity to our national char- 
acter to admit that it comprises prejudices and irrational 
instincts, or to search for their origin in remote and primitive 
mental processes ; and it so happens that there is more than 
usual evidence of those processes in regard to the subject of 
this article, 

S. P. VIVIAN. 


“ THOUGHTS ” 


THOUGHTS to remember, thoughts to forget, 
Thoughts of gladness, thoughts of regret, 
Thoughts of sadness, thoughts of pain, 
Thoughts we’ll sometimes think again. 

Yet every thought sends out its power, 
Minute by minute, hour by hour. 

And if they’re evil harm is done, 

So make them helpful every one. 

LEONARD DOUSE. 


LONDON’S MEDIEVAL RELICS 


THE distinction of being the oldest relic in London, outside a 
museum and excluding the remains of the Roman occupation, 
must go to that small and grimy piece of stone let into the 
wall of St. Swithin’s Church in Cannon Street, and known as 
London Stone. It was not so small when it stood on the 
opposite side of the road, for after the Fire of 1666 workmen 
digging near it found it to have a large foundation and around 
it were many remains of Roman buildings. Different investi- 
gators have formed different opinions of its origin, but it 
seems most likely to have been the assembly point of the 
Saxon folkmoot, as Ossulton by Hyde Park was for the 
folkmoot of Middlesex. The church is but a shell, but not 
all the bombs were able to damage London’s palladium, as 
it has been well called. 

After the Norman invasion the earliest buildings still in 
their original positions are the White Tower of the Tower of 
London and the crypt of St. Mary-le-Bow in Cheapside. The 
latter is not really a crypt at all, but rather the nave and 
aisles of an 11th-century church, sunk so low by the rise of 
the ground at the rate of a foot in a century that it does duty 
asacrypt. It is likely that even this was not the first church 
on the site, for its walls contain some Roman bricks, re-used 
none can say how many times since first they were made. 
There are indeed some vestiges of Saxon work, as in the small 
window on the north side of the nave. The south aisle is 
sealed up, and only three of the round Norman piers can now 
be seen, but during excavations in 1915 the rubble foundations 
of the two rows of columns that ran east and west came to 
light. The walls are also the original Norman, and the stone 
vauiting of the north aisle, worn down by its centuries of 
existence, shows what the entire roofing was like. 

The White Tower is the oldest part of the Tower of London, 
designed in 1078 by Gundulph, Bishop of Rochester, to the 
order of William I. Several of the other towers date from 
I1g0, when part of the City wall was broken down to build 
them. Excavations in recent years have shown that the Bell, 
Wakefield and Lanthorn towers are built on the Roman 
bastions. The outer wall and the ditch were made by 
Edward I, making the Tower the finest and most celebrated 
fortress in England. 

Besides the crypt of St. Mary-le-Bow there are several 
ancient crypts in London, or in most instances the remains of 
them. Three massive columns of a 13th-century undercroft 
which had done duty as the wine cellar of the Devil and St. 
Dunstan tavern have been worked into the structure of the 
strong room of Child’s Bank in Fleet Street, by Temple Bar. 
The tavern was demolished in 1787 and a row of houses called 
Child’s Place built on the site, and the crypt came to light 
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when these were taken down in 1878 to extend the bank, 
The roof was pointed and supported on the massive piers, but 
to what ancient building it belonged is unknown. Most such 
places are now out of sight, only to be seen again when some 
fresh excavation becomes necessary. The remains of one are 
still buried beneath the roadway in front of Aldgate Pump. 
For long it was thought to be the crypt of an early church 
dedicated to St. Michael, destroyed in the 14th century, but 
this has now been shown to have been elsewhere, and excava- 
tions in 1874 demonstrated that it was not orientated nor 
equipped with any emblems of religion, yet it was so large that 
it could not have belonged to any known building in the 
neighbourhood. Its vaulting-ribs, columns, and other archi- 
tectural members were laid side by side and buried on the spot, 
with a solid packing of.concrete, which seems unnecessarily 
drastic. Yet another, sealed to public gaze but not destroyed, 
lies beneath the pavement on the south side of Watling Street, 
a few feet east of the vestry of St. Mary Aldermary. Onlya 
portion of a rubble wall of 14th-century date, with the 
springer and wall-rib of a stone vault, are now visible. An 
undercroft still to be seen exists under the public house on the 
corner of Liverpool Street and Bishopsgate, and appears to be 
the remains of the 13th-century house of Simon Fitz Mary, 
sheriff in 1247, who founded Old Bethlem Hospital on the site 
of Liverpool Street Station. There is another in the south- 
west corner of Brittons Court, Whitefriars, dating from the 
13th century, and is thought to have belonged to the house 
of the prior of the Carmelite Friars. It is about 12 feet square, 
and has a small doorway in the west wall. The vault is of 
chalk, and of curious form, rising from the same springing 
level all round and forming a kind of dome. The ribs meet 
at a carved boss in the centre which apparently represents a 
full length figure subject surrounded by foliage. This crypt 
has been preserved and ready access provided. Another 
important crypt, which has been removed from its original 
site, is that of the hermitage of St. James in the Wall, or 
Lamb’s Chapel, at the north end of Monkwell Street. This 
place is first heard of in the reign of Richard I, but its Norman 
architecture proves it to be much older. In 1872 part of it 
was brought by the Clothworkers’ Company to the church- 
yard of Allhallows Staining in Star Court, Fenchurch Street, 
where they made a vault in which to preserve it. It consists 
of two bays exhibiting the characteristic Norman dog-tooth 
ornament, mounted on some modern columns, except for one 
capital and one base, which appear to be original. This also 
is open to public inspection. 

The most familiar undercroft in London is that at Guild- 
hall, dating from the early 15th century, and there is one of 
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the 14th century at Merchant Taylors’ Hall in Threadneedle 
Street. The remainder are ecclesiastical. There is a stone 
vault beneath the tower of St. Peter’s Church in Cornhill, of 
14th-century date, only discovered in recent years, and now 
covered in. The two finest are undoubtedly those at All- 
hallows Barking and St. Olave Hart Street. The roof of the 
former is of chalk, but the ribs dividing it into five narrow 
bays are of stone. On the west side is the ancient stairway 
of time-worn stone that led up to the interior of the church. 
It is a discovery of recent years, for its existence was forgotten 
when the top of the stairway was paved over years ago. It is 
now approached by a stairway from the churchyard. The 
13th-century crypt of St. Olave Hart Street is nearly a century 
older and rather larger. Its roof is supported by great ribs 
composed of blocks of Caen stone laid end to end. In the west 
wall is an original lancet window rising above the level of the 
vaulting, so that its head is visible from the outside. The 
original entrance seems to have been on the south wall of the 
west bay, where the remains of the door jambs can still be 
seen, but the opening has long ago been blocked up. At St. 
Bartholomew-the-Great in Smithfield the crypt is of 14th- 
century date, though with some modern restoration. Beneath 
its floor several of the old priors are buried. 

It is only to be expected that relics of medieval London 
will embrace more ecclesiastical than secular specimens, for 
desecration of the former evokes more intense opposition. 
Yet who cannot reflect without indignation on the destruction 
of Crosby Hall in Bishopsgate, the last remaining example of 
a 15th-century private mansion, or the loss in more recent 
years, for the sake of a very few thousand pounds, of the last 
remaining arch of Old London Bridge ? And yet we are not 
altogether destitute of specimens. The most centrally situated 
are of course Guildhall and Merchant Taylors’ Hall, both of 
which had the luck to escape the Fire of London without 
complete destruction. The Fire burnt off the roof of Guild- 
hall, but the grand old walls, built at the very beginning of the 
15th century, stood up to the heat, and it is still possible, 
looking high up, to see the mark down to which the damage 
extended. A little-known feature of the great hall is a narrow 
flight of stone steps built in the thickness of the south wall, 
just east of the porch, and at the top an original doorway 
that gave into a chamber over the porch, where in the 15th 
century the Mayor’s swordbearer lived. The present porch is 
only as old as the 18th century. Again the roof of the great 
hall has been consumed, in the incendiary attack on London, 
and many of the interior fittings and monuments destroyed, 
including those heroic twins, stalwart in stature but frail in 
substance, Gog and Magog. 
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Like Guildhall, the Merchant Taylors lost their roof in the 
Great Fire, but beyond that little damage was done. Their 
hall, the oldest and largest of any owned by the City com. 
panies, dates from the 14th century, and is substantially 
the same as when built. But part of it is even older than that, 
for in the Patent Rolls of 1285 we read that Ralph de Sand- 
wich, appointed custos of the City, was granted houses in 
Cornhill to live in, lately in possession of Ralph Crepyn. 
Crepyn’s mansion was on the site of the present kitchen of 
Merchant Taylors’ Hall, and White Lion Court in Cornhill 
appears to mark its great entrance gate. The kitchen is large 
and of great height. It was extensively repaired between 1425 
and 1435, before which it had a high-pitched roof, the support- 
ing corbels of which are still visible high up on the walls. 
Also on the east wall remain two ancient doorways that led 
to other parts of the mansion. The space between the kitchen 
and Threadneedle Street was included in the Crepyn property, 
and in 1332 Edward, son of Walter Crepyn, sold the whole to 
John de Yakesley, the king’s tentmaker. By 1347 it had come 
into the possession of the Merchant Taylors, who then built 
the present hall. Only this and the kitchen are original, the 
parlour, staircase, and picture gallery having been added in 
the 17th century. There is yet a further interesting detail. In 
1910, when the houses north of the hall were taken down for 
rebuilding, four buttresses of some more ancient building were 
exposed, their foundations of chalk, and between them under 
the wall were rough foundations of similar material. Evidently 
part of the same, a medieval chalk wall was found running 
parallel with the hall, about 20 feet north of it, and in the 
space between, about 1734 feet below ground level, was a 
Roman floor. Merchant Taylors’ Hall has suffered some air- 
raid damage, but full details are not yet available. 

Another 14th-century relic is the hall of Barnard’s Inn at 
No. 22 Holborn, but so altered and repaired that little of the 
original is left. Part of the roof is still of the open kind, 
though much altered, but an original feature is the lantern 
or louvre in the centre of the ridge of the roof, of timber 
covered with lead and surmounted with a ball and vane. The 
inn derives its name from Lionel Barnard, who took a lease of 
it about 1435 and made it a law school attached to Gray’s Inn. 
It remained with the lawyers until 1894, when the Mercers’ 
Company purchased it for their school, and retained the old 
hall as the school dining room. 

Not far away, on the same side of Holborn, that ancient 
relic most familiar to Londoners, Staple Inn, is not strictly 
medieval at all, but rather our most attractive example of 
Tudor domestic architecture, for both the frontage and the 
hall behind were entirely rebuilt in 1586. But under the name 
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of “‘ le Stapeled halle,” suggesting a hall supported on pillars, 
it appears in 1333, when Richard Starcolf bequeathed it for 
pious purposes. It became an inn of Chancery in 1415, and 
so remained until the Society was dissolved in 1886, when 
most of the premises were sold to the Prudential Assurance 
Company, whose careful preservation of this interesting relic 
is beyond praise. Unfortunately it has been badly damaged 
by a flying bomb and the old hall seems to have been ruined. 

An equally important example of domestic Tudor archi- 
tecture is Middle Temple Hall, built 1562-1573. It possesses 
one of the finest Elizabethan open double hammer-beam roofs 
in the country, but the cupola and weathervane are of the 
18th century, when many other alterations were made. Sad 
havoc has been made of the interior in an air raid, when tables, 
benches and many treasures were jumbled together in a broken 
heap, and the screen, one of its chief glories, utterly destroyed. 
Another relic of the same period is St. John’s Gate at Clerken- 
well, finished by Thomas Docra, the last prior but one of St. 
John of Jerusalem, in 1504. He built it on the ancient 
foundations as the finishing touch to the restored priory, that 
had been so thoroughly burned by Wat Tyler in 1381. St. 
John’s Square was the priory courtyard, and the houses 
surrounding it are built on the priory foundations, which still 
exist below ground. In 1863, during drainage construction, 
the solid concrete foundations had to be cut through, and 
bottom was reached 26 feet below the present square. Another 
original relic is the crypt of St. John’s Church, just beyond, 
belonging to the 13th-century priory. The Gate, although it 
has passed through many vicissitudes, is still substantially 
Docra’s. The chief room, which is that over the arch, was 
the printing-room of the Genileman’s Magazine until 1781, 
after which most of the premises flourished as the “ Old 
Jerusalem Tavern,” with a billiard-room upstairs and a bar 
in the basement. This lasted until 1865, and in recent years 
the whole gate has been restored by the St. John’s Ambulance 
Association, and used as their offices and council-room. The 
interior, with its attractive museum, is as interesting as the 
exterior, and the officials are always willing to show visitors 
over. 

_ Among smaller remains of the Middle Ages may be men- 
tioned a 14th-century doorway in the east wall of Clifford’s Inn 
in Fleet Street. The hall was rebuilt in the 18th century, but 
much 14th-century work was incorporated in the walls. There 
are also some small remains of the Blackfriars Monastery, 
dating from the late 13th century. One is a wall on the 
south side of the detached churchyard of St. Anne, on the 
north side of Ireland Yard, which formed part of an under- 
croft of the cloister. There are other parts on the north-west 
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of Printing House Square, and the lower part of the north- 
east angle of Apothecaries’ Hall. Here also in 1915 was found 
a 15th-century window. Connected with the Blackfriars is a 
portion of the City wall rebuilt in 1278 to replace part of the 
Roman wall destroyed to build the monastery. It was dis- 
covered in 1891 when Nos. 41 to 43, Ludgate Hill, were being 
rebuilt, and was so broad and solid that removal would have 
been difficult, and it has been retained as the foundation of 
the rear part of the premises. Doubtless there are many more 
relics of ancient foundations beneath houses in the City, for 
it is only in erecting some of the great blocks of modern offices 
that excavations down to the clay have been necessary. 

Of medieval ecclesiastical remains there are many left 
despite the Fire of 1666, which consumed 86 churches and 
left 21. Of those that escaped 8 still remained until 1939, 
but of these St. Andrew Undershaft was entirely rebuilt in 
the 16th century and St. Katharine Cree partly so in the 
17th century. In the latter case part of the medieval nave 
arcade and part of the north wall were worked into the later 
building, and the tower dates from the early 16th century. 
Of all the medieval churches St. Bartholomew-the-Great is 
the finest, and considering that what we now see is only the 
choir, the presbytery and the lady chapel of the ancient fabric, 
that the quaint 13th-century gate in Smithfield was just the 
door of the south aisle, and that the nave occupied the entire 
extent of the present churchyard, it is not difficult to realise 
that in its prime this was such a church as any modern city 
would be proud to have for its cathedral. Even now it is 
mostly the church that Rahere built in 1123, although it has 
passed through many vicissitudes. Immediately after the 
Reformation the nave was pulled down and part of the 
remainder used as a private residence and part as a school. 
In the 19th century the lady chapel was a fringe factory, and 
in another part was a blacksmith’s forge. All this has now 
been remedied and everything carefully restored. 

If St. Bartholomew’s is the finest, St. Helen’s in Bishops- 
gate is probably the most interesting, because there are so 
many things in it that illustrate the religious practices of our 
forefathers. It is indeed two churches side by side, the parish 
church on the south and the nuns’ quire or chapel on the north, 
beyond which were the conventual buildings. The nunnery 
of St. Helen’s was founded in 1212 by William, son of William 
the goldsmith, and it seems likely that he built the chapel in 
this position because he already held the advowson of the 
parish church. Some of the pillars between the two are still 
the original ones, but there used to be a screen connecting 
them so that the nuns should not be too plainly seen by the 
parishioners. On the chapel’s north wall are several remains 
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that call its former use ‘to mind. There is a hagioscope, or 
“squint,’’ a grill of stone bars fitted in slant-wise, by which 
the nuns in their sacristy beyond could peep through to the 
high altar. Above this is an ornamental cavity for the Easter 
sepulchre, made each year for the ceremonies of Good Friday. 
There are also the remains of the doorway that gave access 
tothe quire from the cloister, and the lower part of a narrow 
stone staircase, the steps worn by generations of female feet, 
the night-stairs that led down from the dorter and the 
prioress’s sleeping apartment, used for the services that took 
place at intervals during the hours of darkness. The stalls in 
which the nuns sat, made of oak with arm-rests carved with 
grotesques, still remain, but have been removed to a chapel in 
the parish half of the church. 

Somewhat north of St. Helen’s, on the same side of 
Bishopsgate, is the church of St. Ethelburga, first mentioned 
in 1250, but doubtless from its dedication of Saxon origin. It 
was entirely rebuilt in the 14th century, and its walls and the 
clustered columns that divide nave from aisle date from that 
time, but the roof is modern. On the south wall is a low door- 
way, now closed up, that formerly gave access to the church- 
yard, and in the easternmost window are some fragments of 
14th-century stained glass from Ypres Cathedral, made up 
into medallions. The main timbers of the lower part of the 
bell-turret are original, and in it hangs an old sanctus bell. A 
15th-century church is St. Sepulchre’s in Holborn. The Order 
of the Holy Sepulchre was founded in 1103 and the London 
church dedicated to it shortly afterwards as a small hospital 
or college of brethren, which was still in existence in the 13th 
century. Roger, Bishop of Salisbury, Henry I’s chancellor, 
who died in 1139, left this church to the priory of St. Bartholo- 
mew. It was entirely rebuilt in the middle of the 15th century, 
and the walls, tower and porch are of that date, although the 
interior was gutted in the Fire of 1666 and repaired by Sir 
Christopher Wren. 

In the City are two solitary ancient church towers, the 
churches to which they belonged having disappeared. One is 
the 15th-century. tower of Allhallows Staining, in Star Alley, 
Fenchurch Street. The church, which had been several times 
repaired, was pulled down in 1870, and the Company of Cloth- 
workers keep the old tower in repair. There is a bell from it 
in the vestibule of Grocers’ Hall, marked with the date 1458. 
The other is that which goes by the name of St. Alphage, 
standing gaunt and alone in the wilderness that was once 
London Wall. It is really the 14th-century tower of Elsing 
Spital, founded in 1329 by William Elsing, a mercer, as a 
hospital for 100 blind people and suppressed at the Reforma- 
tion. It was then given to the parish of St. Alphage, whose 
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church, by then ruinous, stood on the opposite side of the 
street, where is now the little open space enclosing a remnant 
of Old London Wall. At present these two towers offer a 
curious sight. Their insides are empty, but their old stones 
stood four-square to the blast while all around the great 
modern offices are smashed to the ground. 

There are other relics which, though small, are of great 
interest, such as the remains of the Chapter House and 
Cloister of Old St. Paul’s, now to be seen on the south side of 
the Cathdral. They date from the early 14th century, and 
were unearthed in 1878. Another small relic is at Christ 
Church in Newgate Street. The site of this church, and the 
churchyard west of it, comprise the entire area of the church 
of the Franciscan friars. When it was built, between 1306 and 
1325, the greatest people in the land vied with each other to 
make its fittings resplendent, and its pillars and floor were of 
solid marble. The present church represents only the eastem 
portion, rebuilt after the Fire, but some of the original marble 
floor is still there. Wren worked some of the ancient material 
into the churches he rebuilt, where it appeared suitable, such 
as at St. Anne Aldersgate, where the two lower stages of the 
tower are 14th-century work. At St. Mary in Aldermanbury 
the three lower stages of the tower date from the rebuilding 
in 1437. In this connection the church of St. Mary Aldermary 
in Queen Victoria Street is of especial interest, for not only 
are parts of the walls and tower ancient work, but after it was 
burnt in the Fire, Henry Rogers left a sum of money for its 
rebuilding conditionally on its being a copy of the old build- 
ing, and consequently it is the finest example we have of 
Wren’s Gothic. 

Among the remainder of the ancient churches the loss has 
been irreparable. Great devastation has been caused to the 
12th-century Temple Church, most beloved of Londoners for 
its round nave and recumbent effigies of the old knights. The 
only part undamaged appears to be the porch. St. Giles 
Cripplegate is a shell. Perhaps it was of less interest than 
some others, for it was entirely rebuilt after a fire in 1545, and 
although it seems certain that much of the 13th-century 
material was re-used, practically none of it was visible. In 
worse case are the two grand old churches at the east end of 
the City, Allhallows Barking and St. Olave Hart Street, for 
they have been so wrecked that little more than half their 
walls are standing, and most of their interiors consumed. 
Allhallows was remarkable for its massive circular pillars of 
the 13th century, its two fine altar tombs of the 15th century, 
and its large number of memorial brasses. Curiously the bomb 
damage has brought to light a hitherto unsuspected early 
Saxon archway built of Roman bricks and a later Saxon cross, 
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which rival London Stone in antiquity. St. Olave Hart Street 
was mostly 15th-century work, with a fine arcade of Purbeck 
marble, but captured the affection of the citizens more from 
its associations with Samuel Pepys and the portrait bust of 
his wife, which, however, had been removed to a place of 
safety. It was the grisly emblems of mortality carved on the 
entrance gate in Seething Lane that caused Dickens to style 
the church “‘ Saint Ghastly Grim.” These still survive. 

In all these churches there is yet something left that may 
set the pattern for reconstruction, for it is unthinkable that 
such relics should be allowed to disappear for ever, but there 
is one medieval church which, although a replica is intended, 
we can never hope to regard with the same feelings as we did 
until 1941. This was the Dutch Church in Austin Friars, built 
by the Augustine Friars in the 13th century. Its Gothic 
exterior seemed filled with the spirit of ancient devotion, the 
winding path that led round it from Old Broad Street was the 
way trodden by generations of friars, and the little square 
behind it was their cloister garth, but it was especially pre- 
cious as the only example in London of the great preaching 
nave of a friary church. In 1941 a midnight bomb destroyed it 
so utterly that in the morning nothing was left but a jumbled 
heap of rubble. 
CHARLES PENDRILL. 


THE VOYAGE OF SAINT BRENDAN 


Various and strange are the ways saints choose to break 
through to heaven. St. Columba slept on the ground with 
his head on a stone pillow; and he conversed with angels. 
St. Benedict rolled himself in a bed of thorns ; and sickness 
and wickedness fled from him. St. Cuthbert would stand all 
night in the cold North Sea ; and birds and beasts adored him 
and even the wind obeyed him. 

In our world, where comfort and security are so highly 
valued, such asceticism is quite out of fashion. We seek to 
make this earth our heaven. They strove to make heaven 
part of earth. St. Brendan, however, went further. Not 
only did he commune with the world of spirit but he was 
convinced that heaven still lingered on somewhere in the 
fallen world and he tried.to find it. 

He lived in the sixth century and was therefore a con- 
temporary of St. Columba whom he knew. Both saints 
dwelt constantly beside or on the sea and loved it to the end. 
Both were gifted with marvellous voices and both were 
transformed to shining ecstasy by visions of the divine. But 
whereas, when St. Columba left Iona, it was to spread 
Christianity over Scotland, when St. Brendan left his Irish 
Abbey of Clonfert it was to sail the seas in search of paradise. 

Many an amused sceptic must have listened none the less 
enthralled to the tales of this man whose experience of the 
closeness of heaven and whose well-fed Celtic imagination 
combined to make him fanatically certain that somewhere in 
the world the Garden of Eden existed in all its primeval 
innocence. 

When the nun Ita, St. Brendan’s foster mother, heard 
how eccentric he had become, she said: ‘‘ My dear son, why 
didst thou go on a voyage without consulting me? The land 
that thou seekest from God thou wilt never find under these 
dead-stained skies.”” But loving him she added: ‘‘ Howbeit 
let wooden ships be built and maybe thou wilt find the land 
later.” 

The man who did first find this land, one Meruoke, was 
not looking for it. He happened on heaven while searching 
for an island solitude. His father (weeping annoyingly and 
inexplicably the while) had just told St. Brendan the glad 
news, when, with the aptness of a dream, Meruoke and his 
crew walked into the abbey, their clothes still smelling of the 
“sweet and joyful place.” It was an island, they said, 
where was “ever day, never night.” They had been astounded 
when the stern young guardian of this ‘‘ paradise terrestre ” 
had bade them leave. ‘ Ye have been here half a year without 
meat or drink or sleep,” he said, and they, bewildered, thought 
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‘ 


it was but half an hour 
there.” 

At once a ship was built and victualled. This time St. 
Brendan gave it a triple layer of skins and he took much 
butter to keep them supple. The monks prayed and fasted. 
Meruoke appears to have given no directions to the crew. 
That was left to God. 

When all was ready two extra monks rushed down the 
beach begging to be taken. St. Brendan had only to look at 
them to know that one of them was bound for hell and would 
never return to Ireland. Thinking to be rid of them he told 
them this. But each naturally supposing it to be the other, 
they climbed eagerly in. ‘“‘ And then St. Brendan bade the 
ship-men to wind up the sail and forth they sailed in God’s 
name.” 

After sailing ‘‘ plain east’ through curiously empty seas, 
cliffs at last loomed ahead. It took them three days to find 
a little haven among their gauntness. They landed ; and at 
once a fair hound came bounding over the sand. Going up to 
St. Brendan, “‘ he made him good cheer in his manner.” 
They followed this hound to a hollow hall where a meal and 
beds were prepared ; though with never a sign of a human 
being. Tired and trusting ‘‘ they said graces, ate and drank ; 
and rested after their long labour.” 

After this comfortable adventure they sailed on till they 
reached the Island of Sheep. The guardian here was an old 
man who explained the exceeding greatness and whiteness of 
the sheep by telling them ‘here is never cold weather.” 
The herbage was green and deliciously scented. The mariners 
rejoiced in it till their host set them off on their search once 
more, advising them, strangely, to keep on “‘ right east.” 

This time land was soon sighted—it was only a small 
island but a convenient place on which to stretch legs and 
cook a meal. ‘‘ When the fire was right hot and the meat 
nigh sodden, then this island began to move.” Indeed it sank 
rapidly from sight and the monks abandoned it only just in 
time. St. Brendan, who had remained in the boat, explained 
calmly that it was a great fish who tried always to get his tail 
in his mouth ‘‘ but for greatness he may not.”’ 

Here is another explanation given by Philippe de Thaun. 
He wrote it in Latin for the enlightenment of the many 
medieval readers of these adventures. ‘‘ Cetus is a very great 
beast which lives always in the sea. It takes the sand of the 
sea, spreads it on its back, raises itself up in the sea and 
remains motionless. The seafarer thinks it is an island and 
lands there to prepare his meals. The whale feels the fire 
~ the ship and the people. He will plunge and drown them 
it he can.” 


“so merry and joyful they were 
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Such a beast was far from Christian. But St. Brendan’s 
whale was soon converted. Indeed it might almost be said 
to have been consecrated. During the seven years of journey- 
ings back and forth the saint made a habit of using the patient 
monster as a church on which to celebrate Easter. The 
monks were always glad to see it and recognised it by their 
cauldron which it kept thoughtfully on its back. The last 
time they landed there they were exhausted after battling 
with a “‘ full great tempest.’”’ The huge whale felt this, and 
waited devoutly till they had finished singing mass. ‘‘ Then he 
began to move and swam forth fast into the sea whereof the 
monks were sore aghast that stood upon him . . . but by the 
will of our Lord God this fish set all the monks a-land in the 
Paradise of Birds all whole and sound.” 

During his seven years’ search St. Brendan annually visited 

this last island. When they first came there they were awed 
and amazed at one of the trees. This was white, not with 
blossom, but with birds, and ‘‘ they sang so merrily that it 
was an heavenly noise to hear.”” St. Brendan knelt on the 
shore, weeping, and thanked God for so much loveliness. He 
then begged to be told why birds lived there in such profusion, 
‘“‘ One bird then and with flickering of his wings made a full 
merry noise like a fiddle.’’ After this delicious prelude he left 
his fellows and came to the group of ecstatic monks. He told 
them that all these birds were really angels, followers of their 
one-time master Lucifer, and fallen with him out of heaven. 
Lucifer for his monstrous pride had naturally fallen far lower 
than they for their smaller offences. All over the world, he 
said, were fallen angels thus disguised, and placed by God 
“ after the quality of their trespass. . . . Because our trespass 
is but small we are allowed to serve Him on this tree in the 
best manner that we can; and every Sunday we are made 
white as snow for to praise Our Lord in the best noise we 
may.” 
This island, an enchanted patch of fallen heaven, stirred 
the searchers to new endeavours and the angelic bird’s small 
trespass must have been swiftly expiated by its helpful 
behaviour to them. It prophesied only a short stay in para- 
dise when they should reach it and many perils and troubles 
before then. To ease these it often flew with them and 
protected them. Once it pierced the sullen eyes of a great 
grype that assailed St. Brendan’s boat. And so, though it 
proved true that those who strive to come close to God are 
the more besieged by their adversary the devil, this frail craft 
survived: but the monks were often “ right weary for lack 
of land ’”’ and “ set little price on their lives.” 

St. Brendan himself never lost hope or courage. Once 
when his tired monks begged him to refrain from singing lest 
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he wake a mass of sleeping fishes below them in the clear water, 
he not only went on singing mightily ; but looking down he 
gave a great laugh to think that men who had tamed a whale 
could still fear these. The fishes awoke and they crowded so 
thick that they hid the water ; but when the song was finished 
they melted decorously away. 

. Blown northwards through that clear water they reached 
an island “ full dark and full of stench and smoke.”” Here 
they heard ‘‘ great blowing and blasting of bellows but they 
might see nothing.” Sore afraid they “‘ blessed them oft ”’ 
and hurried away—but horrible fiends followed fast. All the 
sea was ‘‘on a fire’’ with them. This was too much for one 
of the company. Throwing the blame for his behaviour on to 
his parents and cursing the day he was born, he leapt into 
the blazing sea. It was the doomed monk bound for hell. 

St. Brendan said afterwards that this island was un- 
doubtedly an outlying part of that dominion ; though many 
now incline to place it in the nearer region of Iceland. Truly 
he moved, like God, in a mysterious way ; for where, then, 
should we place the other islands in this loose lying archi- 
pelago ? What of that ghastly rock (fit subject for El Greco’s 
brush) on which the mariners found the wasted, tortured 
form of Judas? Even in this comparatively late edition of 
the voyage published by Wynkyn de Worde in 1521 at the 
Sign of the Sun in Fleet Street, it is presented with a horrid 
realism. Though constantly beaten by ill-gotten canvas that 
flapped wetly above him, and lashed by the waves that surged 
below, this rock was to Judas a sort of holiday resort where, 
on Sundays, he was allowed respite from hell. St. Brendan 
was appalled at the tale he told and banished for one extra 
night those fiends that came to fetch him back. “ Off they 
went roaring and crying towards their master the great devil.”’ 
But back they came the next morning. ‘‘ And they take then 
Judas trembling for fear with them to pain.” 

This small outpost of hell, though startling, is as vivid as 
the rest of the islands they discovered, but the heaven they 
reached at last had the uncomfortable vastness and vagueness 
of an unmapped continent. They recognised it as God's 
own country, of course (was it really America ?) but though 
it resembled Meruoke’s description in many pleasant ways 
they undoubtedly felt lost there and were perturbed by the 
great river they durst not cross. Almost they were relieved 
(after 40 days and nights of undiluted sunlight) to be sent 
safely back to Ireland deservedly enriched with the fruits 
and precious stones of paradise. 

For in truth St. Paule’s island (where they found the aged 
hermit attended by an upright otter dutifully wearing a neck- 
lace of fresh fish) was much more the sort of place where a 
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Celtic saint could feel at home with God and dream peacefully 
of heaven. Short cuts are notoriously misleading, even for 
saints. But so powerful is the urge to try them that for the 
next 1200 years after St. Brendan had eventually reached 
heaven by the usual long and lonely road men had only to 
read of his voyage to be fired to find his land. As late as 
1721, with the Age of Reason already born, yet another ship 
set out to sea to seek it. These sailors placed it (as did 
Columbus’ cartographer in 1472) somewhere west of the 
Canaries. Their ship was large and fast. They even had 
telescopes. But they achieved no more than an occasional 
momentary glimpse. They lacked St. Brendan’s vision. And 
if they were not troubled with grypes, neither were they 
guided by angelic birds. They were incapable of converting 
a whale or changing an otter’s life. 

Indeed they suffered a double handicap. They searched 
in the wrong direction and the eyes they used were not the 
eyes of a saint. It must be owned that even St. Brendan’s 
trained sense of direction was a little warped ; but if he too 
looked in the wrong places, heaven was always his goal ; and 
so great was the driving force behind this motive that many 
now believe it carried his coracle to Iceland, the West Indies, 
Mexico and America. 

The rest of us, like Meruoke, may hope to happen on 
heaven while looking for something else, provided we look in 
the right direction. This we seldom do, for we are grown too 
clever to be wise. The saints knew heaven was real. They 
took the trouble to prove it. Far from following in their 
footsteps we are inclined to go in the opposite direction and 
dismiss reality as a dream. 
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DIANA LEATHAM. 


“FAITH IN LIVING” 


IF in Faith we daily live, 

All that’s needful God will give, 

And guide and guard us through the years, 
Banishing our earthly fears. 


LEONARD DOUSE. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


MEMORIES OF WESTMINSTER, 1896-1914 


THE MERRY WIVES OF WESTMINSTER. By Mrs. Belloc 
Lowndes. (Macmillan. 12s.6d.net.) ‘‘ Asif sheltering under 
Westminster Abbey, only separated from the cloisters by a 
wide garden, is a group of four little streets, composed of small 
houses built in the early eighteenth century. Although their 
beauty and symmetry have been injured during the last fifty 
years by the substitution, here and there, of a modern house, 
Great College Street, Barton Street, Cowley Street and Lord 
North Street remain much as they were laid out and built in 
the reign of Queen Anne.” 

So opens this engaging and interesting book—the third, 
if 1 am not mistaken—of Mrs. Belloc Lowndes’ reminiscences. 
It covers the years 1896-1914, the first 18 years of her married 
life, which she began in Great College Street, where she took 
over the house of her childhood, and continued, with a slight 
break, at No. 9 Barton Street. These years also were the 
culminating years of Great Britain’s prosperity slowly built 
up since Waterloo. ‘‘ Que nous étions heureux . . . ,” as her 
motto says. To put it tritely, those who had a good time in 
that time never had such a good time again. Prices were low, 
goods were abundant, leisure was ample, rush less pronounced 
than now, personality had greater play, and the dead level 
had not become an ideal. But change was in the air, and the 
first ten years of that period, when the author and her young 
married friends earned the sobriquet taken as the title for 
this book, were better than the last eight, during which the 
clouds began to gather and, among other portents, the cosy 
and cheap, but still slummy, Westminster of Mrs. Belloc 
Lowndes’ childhood was changed into a fashionable corner 
for well-to-do politicians, with a great deal of cleaning up, 
building and expensive decorating, accompanied by a sharp 
rise in rents. Some, but not a great deal, of this refurbishing 
was lately undone by the explosive and incendiary attentions 
of our enemies, as is most obvious in Smith Square, where the 
Church of St. John was gutted and several houses ruined, and 
also at one end of Abingdon Street. Nevertheless, it still 
remains a very charming quarter to those who know it well, 
as I came to know it by very different methods. The war 
damage of that neighbourhood is nothing to what it would 
have been if “‘C’’ Company of the 35th (Civil Service) City 
of London Battalion, Home Guard, had ever been called by 
circumstances to take up its battle stations. As a platoon 
commander in that gallant unit, in which Members of both 
Houses of Parliament, Parliamentary officials and employés, 
Press Gallery reporters and Lobby correspondents and other 
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workers in the Palace of Westminster served together in 
unforgettable comradeship, I learnt Mrs. Belloc Lowndes’ 
Westminster by heart, even in the dark, through being one of 
its protectors, for that was our company sector. Many an 
exercise on a Saturday or Sunday afternoon took place in 
those quiet streets. From the shrubs of St. John’s Church 
and the ruined house in Smith Square we repelled an enemy 
advancing up Lord North Street, and many a time have | 
instructed a novice how to edge round the corner of Little 
College Street without exposing all of himself, or calculated 
the forces necessary to converge by all her familiar streets 
against the narrow back entrance to Dean’s Yard. And it 
was from the remaining houses of Abingdon Street, once 
“large and fine”’ but already squalid and abandoned, that 
the Guards on a Sunday at dawn, at the close of the memorable 
all-night exercise called ‘‘ Genesis,’ advanced and rushed the 
Royal Court of the Palace of Westminster. Yes, hard as it is 
in retrospect to suppose that it would have been probable, we 
trained for house-to-house fighting in Westminster : had that 
occurred, there would have been a great deal more rubble in 
that part of London, and many Parliamentary bones mixed 


with it. I am glad that they were not, and that the former } 


haunts of the “‘ merry wives’ were left innocent of our own 
and enemy blood. Perhaps, in some future instalment, Mrs, 
Belloc Lowndes will chronicle how she looked out of her 
Barton Street window at our manceuvres. 

Digressions of this kind are the only appropriate compli- 
ment to this lively and sometimes provocative book of 
memories, since to review it in the accepted sense would be 
ridiculous. As a record of friendships, acquaintances and 
contacts with a host of interesting people it could not be 
better, for it reflects the impact on a vigorous, gifted and 
receptive mind of the remarkable men and women of the day. 
Few could have made better use of their opportunities or of a 
retentive memory, although I think it would be a mistake to 
accept every story told by the author as though it were 
evidence on oath. It would be equally absurd to catalogue 
all the names of notable people, whether writers or not, who 
are remembered in these pages. The main thing is that none 
of these memories are flat or perfunctory, but every name 
brings up an anecdote, a description or an original remark 
which one enjoys, whether one agrees or disagrees. As I say, 
the one compliment that one pays the author is to show that 
one has not taken all that she puts out with great brio like a 
cow munching hay, but has allowed it to stimulate one’s own 
memories and reactions. And in that vein I continue, trusting 
that those who wish to enjoy the complete entertainment will 
not have to wait unduly long to buy or borrow the volume. 
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Mrs. Belloc Lowndes married Frederic Lowndes who for 
most of his working life was a member of The Times’ staff, 
and in these early years his work began at night, lasting till 
the small hours, so that their life, of which we are here given 
many a happy reflection, was a story of convergence at week- 
ends and divergence, both of working hours and friendships, 
for the rest of the time. They were happy and hardworking, 
not seldom hard-up, as Mrs. Belloc Lowndes frankly remarks, 
for the first half of their married life, but too wise to be 
depressed when the weekly cheques earned by their pens were 
undesirably low. Of her husband she writes :— 

“T thank God, now, that I was always subconsciously 
aware that I was indeed fortunate in being the wife of so kind, 
so unselfish, and so intelligent a man as was Frederic 
Lowndes.” 

And this gives me the opportunity for which I have always 
wished, to remember a kindness of his to a very young man 
who had just begun to work as a probationer, unpaid, in the 
Home News Room of The Times. On Christmas night—I 
need not remember the year—he took me off to the Salisbury 
Hotel, now a ruin, off Fleet Street, and together in the com- 


_ pletely deserted coffee-room we consumed an entire Christmas 


menu, with much turkey, trimmings and plum pudding, at 
his expense, before returning to sub-edit the next morning’s 
faits divers. It was a kindness that I have never forgotten, 
but was never able to recall to him, since our ways diverged 
soon after that particular version of the Christmas Carol. 
There is another chapter in this book which brings up a 
wholly different set of memories, some of which I have already 
published in these pages, of the late Countess Russell, the 
author of Elizabeth and Her German Garden. Indeed, Mrs. 
Belloc Lowndes is good enough to say that “‘ by far the most 
engaging account of this original woman ’”’ was written by 
myself, for which tribute I make a courtly bow. She proceeds 
to remark, as my wife had pleasure in pointing out to me 
before I had looked into the book, ‘‘ he was evidently deeply 
attached to her.”” It would be embarrassing to comment on 
this remark, for all depends on what you mean by “ deeply 
attached ”’: but I must make it clear that Mrs. Belloc Lowndes 
draws her deductions entirely from her impressions of what I 
wrote in The National Review, not from any personal know- 
ledge, and that I cannot be taken as accepting this emotional 
attribution without qualifications into which it would be 
uncourtly to enter. Also, I should have been more tempted 
to dwell upon the chapter that she devotes to “ Elizabeth,” 
whom she must have known far more intimately than I, did 
I not think that it rather overstepped the bounds of good 
taste in allusion to one who has not very long departed. In 
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‘“‘ Elizabeth,” Mrs. Bellow Lowndes appears to have admired 
the writer and disliked the woman—an attitude which she 
makes so abundantly clear that any further innocent memories 
of mine would seem either an intrusion or a challenge. Indeed, 
I would have omitted this name, but that it would have been 
discourteous, in writing about her book, to ignore Mrs. Belloc 
Lowndes’ favourable allusion to my, otherwise, unknown self. 

There are some remarkable stories in this book, not the 
least remarkable being that of Queen Victoria’s concern over 
the rumour that her mother had been on exceptionally 
intimate terms with Sir John Conroy, the Comptroller of her 
household, the authority on which it is told being that of the 
Dowager Duchess of Abercorn. But to remain in the sphere 
of my own personal contacts, I was as much struck by the 
page about Mrs. W. K. Clifford and Rudyard Kipling. The 
former, always known as “ Aunt Lucy ” in my wife’s family, 
was indeed a remarkable woman, and the tribute paid by 
Mrs. Belloc Lowndes to her memory and to her eagerness to 
help young writers was very well deserved. What she here 
reveals—and she confesses surprise that she had never seen 
any allusion to it—is that Mrs. Clifford made immense efforts 
to get Kipling’s early work known and to secure his recog- 
nition in literary London. She continues :— 

“Apart from all this, Rudd, as she always called him, 
became so dear to her that, as she told me long afterwards, he 
took the place in her heart of the son for whom she, and the 
husband she had so dearly loved, had longed. Kipling, on 
his side, appeared devoted to the woman to whom he owed 
so much. ... Few people now living recall the tragic 
cessation of a friendship which meant so much to one of the 
two people concerned. An unwise question, asked of her by 
Kipling concerning a mutual friend, and a foolishly frank 
answer on Lucy Clifford’s part, caused him to leave her house, 
never to return. The break, final and complete, caused her 
an agony of grief. . . . Not long before she died, she told me 
that when she came across Mr. Kipling, as was inevitable 
now and again, a sensation of such-pain filled her heart that 
she at once had to leave the room where he happened to be.” 

Indeed, one of the lessons of frank books like this is that 
the remarkable and the celebrated have their secret sorrows 
no less than the obscure. All that Mrs. Belloc Lowndes says 
about Maurice Hewlett, with whom, in spite of disagreement 
at first contact, she struck up a peculiarly intimate friendship, 
bears this out. She says of him: ‘‘ Apart from the few men 
and women he cared for, he regarded almost all people as 
bores, and he was far from being a happy man, although he 
then enjoyed what most men care to possess more than any- 
thing else—that is fame.’ His wife was engrossed in motor 
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racing and aviation, but that does not seem to have been the 
sole ground of his unhappiness. Probably Mrs. Belloc Lowndes 
puts her finger on the true reason when she says that on the 
whole he had a poor opinion of human nature, that he was apt 
to take violent prejudices against people in public life whom 
he had never seen, and that he could be harsh, even cruel, 
when speaking or writing about people of whom he thought 
poorly. Towards the end of his life, his reading public 
declined, for reasons which Mrs. Belloc Lowndes finds difficult 
to understand, but I do not. New movements are just as 
ruthless as was Maurice Hewlett, and the author of The Forest 
Lovers was pushed aside by a new realism, the beginnings of 
which many people have forgotten. The publication of The 
Way of All Flesh was one of them; and the attempt which 
Henry James made to appraise them in the Literary Supple- 
ment in 1913, with agonies of desire to be fair and decided but 
almost lacrimose disapproval, was one of the most diverting 
comedies of that year, except to those whose names were 
omitted from his survey. With Henry James, says Mrs. 
Belloc Lowndes, she became suddenly, strangely and un- 
expectedly on terms of intimate affection, and once she told 
him that his reason for being so kind to her was she was the 
only writer of his acquaintance who had never sent him one 
of her books. She is convinced that, like many other famous 
men, he yearned for “‘ disinterested, and what I may call 
commonplace, affection.” In her opinion, Henry James, 
during his life in Europe, only cared for three women—NMiss 
Elizabeth Robins, Mrs. Prothero and Rhoda Broughton: of 
which, if true, one can only say that he chose to place his 
affections extremely well, for nothing that either the first or 
second gave would have been commonplace, but would cer- 
tainly have been disinterested, and extremely stimulating 
into the bargain. It is easy enough to tell stories about 
Henry James that one has heard from some other person, 
especially of the kind that show him dealing with an everyday 
occasion in a flood of alembicated phraseology. I am glad 
that Mrs. Belloc Lowndes does far better than this, when she 
telates how, with Rhoda Broughton, she heard the novelist 
tell about the demise of a certain Mr. A. which was contrived 
by Mrs. A.—an act of slow murder which Henry James 
suspected of being in train, while he felt himself powerless 
to save the victim’s life. That is another of her remarkable 
stories, told in her own words, but I must confess that I 
would have liked to have heard it in his, for I have always 
been convinced that, when concerned neither with anybody’s 
feelings nor with the demands of his goddess—Art—he could 
tell a story vividly and directly. Alas, in the only remark he 
ever addressed to me personally, his eyes beamed approval of - 
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a bridegroom, but his lips uttered strange, incomprehensible, 
Jamesian runes, ending with the words “in point.’’ It is 
sad to record such failure to gather the precious words of a 
famous man. Indeed, I have been unfortunate in this respect, 
for when I have distinctly gathered the obiter dicta of great 
men, they have been singularly inappropriate to their speaker's 
greatness. For instance, at the end of a division in the House 
of Commons, when the late Lord Balfour was Leader of the 
Opposition and the late Lord Forster the Conservative Chief 
Whip, the two of them came slowly up the “ Aye ’”’ lobby, 
conversing in earnest tones, doubtless, I thought, on the 
political situation. As they passed me, Lord Balfour, in that 
mellifluous but rather dry voice of his, confided to Lord 
Forster: ‘‘ I never could understand why James Braid uses 
that extraordinary cleek.”’ 

Which brings me to Mrs. Belloc Lowndes’ very interesting 
last chapter on July, 1914, when Parliament and the whole 
country were too obsessed with the threatened Irish troubles 
to observe what was happening in Europe. In that month, 
she says, she was dining with the Reginald McKennas, and 
her host said to her in a kind but mocking tone: ‘I wish 
you could tell me why your dear French people are in such’a 
paddy. They seem to think they are going to be attacked by 
Germany, and insist on constantly telling us so. . . . I have 
never known the Continent as quiet and peaceful as it is at 
the present moment.” And on the 23rd of that month, by 
which time our author realised that Sir Edward Grey was 
anxious, she met the head of the firm of Methuen at a garden- 
party given by Mrs. Asquith. She told him she was feeling 
extremely anxious, as she felt war was drawing nearer every 
day, and he stared at her as if he thought she had gone 
suddenly mad. And so she tells how the fatal day, in her 
mind inevitable, approached, and how on the night of August 
3rd she heard by telephone from her husband that Grey was 
swinging the opinion of the House towards going to the aid of 
the French. Then follows another remarkable story of her 
mind’s obsession, that sleepless night, by the image of a friend 
who had sacrificed everything to a liaison with a soldier, and 
of that very friend’s arrival in a cab in evening dress, her face 
distorted with anguish, and crying: “I have just left —at 
the War Office. You were right, Marie. It’s War! It’s 
War!” One has to be of a certain age to remember with 
what a shock of surprise Britain found herself at war in 1914. 
I remember it well, and the huge crowds aimlessly wandering 
in Whitehall on August 4th. And I remember a voice I heard 
one night not long before that date saying in conversation 
behind the Speaker’s chair: “‘ I am much more worried about 
what is happening in Serbia.”” That voice was Mr. Churchill’s. 
ORLO WILLIAMS. 
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AN ARAB TELLS HIS STORY 


A Stupy IN Loyatries. By Edward Atiyah. (John Murray, 12s. 6d.) 
This book is interesting in its revelation of the mental processes of a 
sensitive Oriental mind in the various stages of development, and it is 
particularly interesting in its descriptions of the attitude of such a spirit 
to'Arab Nationalism and to British rule in the Middle East. 

Edward Atiyah was born of cultured Syrian Christian parents in the 
Lebanon, and brought up in an atmosphere of Puritan strictness. In 
the first chapter he describes the Syria of the days before 1914, under the 
domination of an alien Islamic Power, divided within itself by many 
creeds and religions, and tending to develop in sympathy with the 
European countries in which their particular form of religion flourished. 
His early days were spent at Beyrouth, where the Syrian Christians were 
bitterly hostile to Moslems and Druses. British morals and manners, 
habits and general behaviour were idealised and copied ; and the impres- 
sionable little boy became an ardent hero-worshipper of everything 
English, learned the language at an early age and steeped himself in 
English literature. He was fortunate in being sent to Victoria College, 
Alexandria, whose headmaster was an Oxford man of sound judgment 
and understanding. After many disappointments he was able to come to 
England and fulfil his dream of entering as an undergraduate at Oxford. 
There he met and eventually married a Scotch girl. During all this time 
he had never wavered in his allegiance to Britain and British rule; and 
his views on politics and nationalism and moral and zsthetic values were 
derived largely from Burke, Dr. Johnson and Shakespeare. After taking 
his degree he returned to the Sudan, to join the staff of Gordon College 
at Khartoum. There, for the first time, he met with unsympathetic 
treatment at the hands of the English masters. His arrival in Egypt 
coincided with a crisis in Anglo-Egyptian relations. The growing 
demand for independent nationalism all over the East was having its 
effect here as elsewhere; and this, together with his experiences at 
Gordon College, turned this ardent supporter of Britain into a keen 
Arab Nationalist. Happily released from his work at Khartoum, and in 
more congenial employment, he modified his views, and came once more 
to appreciate what Britain had done for the Middle East. 

Throughout, his opinions had been largely influenced by those of 
Edmund Burke. Burke hated the French Revolution, and saw in it an 
attack upon the two things he held most sacred, religion and landed 
property. But in the bitterness of disappointment at Khartoum, Mr. 
Atiyah discarded Burke for Tom Paine. Later still, when happily 
engaged as Intelligence Officer under the Sudan Government, and there 
was a revolt among the Sudanese graduates in Government schools. 
over a change in the starting rates on entering Government service, Mr. 
Atiyah recalled Burke’s wise arguments in favour of Concessions in the 
case of the British Parliament and the American Colonies—‘‘ The question 
with me is not whether you have a right to render your people miserable ; 
but whether it is your interest to make them happy. It is not what a 
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lawyer tells me I may do, but what humanity, reason, justice tells me] 
ought to do.” Quoting this to his British Senior Officer, concessions 
were made which satisfied the Sudanese. Mr. Atiyah is now Secretary 
of the Arab Office, and his belief in the influence of institutions like the 
Victoria College at Alexandria in helping to lay the foundations of “a 
true and lasting moral relationship ” should be of good service during 
the difficult times immediately ahead in the Middle East. The book is 
well written and can be recommended to readers interested in Arabs and 
the Arak Question. 


THE ATOM AND ITS BOMB 


STATEMENTS RELATING TO THE AToMIC Boms. (H.M. Stationery Office, 
4d.) Aromic Enercy. By H. D. Smyth. (Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office. London: H.M. Stationery Office. 2s. 6d.) 
A REPORT ON THE INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY. (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office. London: H.M. Stationery 
Office. 1s.) THE EFFECTS OF THE Atomic Bomss AT HIROSHIMA AND 
NAGASAKI: BEING THE REPORT OF THE BritisH MIssION TO JAPAN, 
(H.M. Stationery Office. 1s.) ‘‘ Atomic Boms Hysteria.” By Major 
Alexander P. de Seversky. (Reader’s Digest, London, March, 1946. 
1s.) Wy SMasH Atoms? By A. K. Solomon. (Penguin Books. 1s.) 
THe Mrip-TwentietrH Century Atom. By Martin Davidson, D.Sc, 
F.R.A.S. (Hutchinson’s Scientific and Technical Publications. 8s. 6d.) 
Wor.ip Power AND Atomic ENERGY. By H.E. Wimperis. (Constable, 
6s.) These are the most important publications on atomic energy and 
the atomic bomb to appear in Britain since the first use of the atomic 
bomb last August. The first document listed above contains the state- 
ments made last August by the Prime Minister, Mr. Attlee, and by 
Mr. Churchill, together with a memorandum on radio-activity and atomic 
energy and on the British part in producing the atomic bomb, prepared 
by the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. The second 
document is the remarkable American account by Dr. Smyth, Chairman 
of the Department of Physics in Princeton University, and one of the 
principal American experts concerned with the development of the 
atomic bomb. This document explains the principles underlying the 
use of atomic energy for military purposes and gives an account of some 
of the work involved in reaching the point at which atomic energy could 
be so used. Dr. Smyth’s account has been written in terms sufficiently 
general to be understood by practically any reader with the most elemen- 
tary knowledge of modern physics. His report naturally omits 'a great 
mass of material which is still kept secret for reasons of security ; but a 
very great deal of information is nevertheless given by Dr. Smyth, and 
anyone who studies his report will have a very fair grasp both of the 
principles of atomic energy and nuclear fission and of the broad lines 
which the development of fissile materials followed on the path towards 
use in war. For the general reader Dr. Smyth’s report is thus of 
fundamental importance. 
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A Report on the International Control of Atomic Energy is the work of an 
official American Board of Consultants to the United States Department 
of State which carried out its task under the general direction of a Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy set up in January this year under Mr. Dean 
Acheson, United States Under-Secretary of State, as Chairman. This 
report, which is better known as the Acheson-Lilienthal Report, is the 
document on which the present American plan for controlling atomic 
energy has been based. In brief, this Committee drew its conclusions 
from the principle that the control of atomic energy should rest upon the 
fact that there are throughout the world only limited deposits of uranium 
and thorium, the principal raw materials from which nuclear fission is 
developed. 

The Report of the British Mission to Japan on the atomic bombs 
dropped at Hiroshima and Nagasaki gives the most important official 
information so far published as to the effects of the only two bombs used 
up to date against cities. _This report is a very cool, clear, measured 
document, which describes in reasonably full detail the two Japanese 
cities as they were before and after attack, and surveys the blast, heat and 
radio-active effects produced by the two atomic bombs used against 
them. A valuable feature of this report is a series of photographs taken 
on the spot. The conclusions, though serious and, indeed, sombre 
enough, show that the atomic bomb is much more limited in its range of 
action than the hysterical effusions of many propagandists and other 
irresponsible commentators would suggest. These conclusions of the 
British Mission are underlined by Major Seversky’s very careful and 
factual article, which has been written after extensive first-hand study. 

Of the three books listed above, Mr. Solomon’s short Penguin study, 
Why Smash Atoms ?, although written as long ago as 1940—i.e., before 
the developments which led to the atomic bomb—gives a useful popular 
account of the atom, describes in simple terms how atoms are smashed, 
and indicates some of the scientific and medical purposes sought by work 
in this field. Dr. Davidson’s book is an altogether admirable study of 
atomic theory and of atomic and stellar energy written for the general 
reader who need only make a very little effort over his text to achieve a 
very fair grasp of what atomic energy means and what chemical and 
physical factors are involved in its use. Mr. Wimperis’ book ranges 
somewhat farther affeld. Some of his pages contain an interesting, 
clear, popular description of the two German V-weapons, and indicate 
some possible developments both of the directed jet-propelled plane 
and of the large rocket. Mr. Wimperis then goes on to give a very brief 
account of the source of atomic energy and of its industrial and economic 
possibilities in peace. His book is marred, however, by a simple-minded 
faith in the United Nations which flies in the face of twenty years of 
most painful experience. 


INDIA’S STORY 


An ADVANCED History oF Inp1A. By R. C. Majumdar, M.A., Ph.D., 
H. C. Raychaudhuri, M.A., Ph.D., Kalikinkar Datta, M.A., Ph.D. 
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(Macmillan. 28s.) This comprehensive history of India comes from 
the pens of three Indian scholars—respectively the Vice-Chancellor of 
Dacca University, the Carmichael Professor of Ancient Indian History 
and Culture at Calcutta University, and the Professor and Head of the 
Department of History at Patna College. It has been planned for 
advanced students already acquainted with the broad outlines of the 
subject and is based in detail upon the latest researches. The structure 
is clear and well-proportioned. Out of the whole long book aggregating 
nearly 400,000 words, about a quarter is devoted to ancient India, about 
a third to the Muslim Conquest, the Delhi Sultanate and the Moghul 
Empire, and the remainder to modern India. The authors take a natural 
pride especially in the ancient history of India’s civilisation, the achieve- 
ments of which include decimal notation, the device that, as transmitted 
by the Arabs, provides the foundation on which rests the mathematics 
and indeed much of the technological civilisation of the West. Another 
great achievement of early India was the cultural and colonial expansion 
which offered Buddhism to the countries of central and eastern Asia and 
spread the remarkable Hindu civilisation as far afield as Indo-China, 
Java and Bali. During the Moghul period India was the scene of action 
of Akbar the Great, one of the outstanding rulers of history, whose 
character and achievements are also well treated by the authors. The 
period of English ascendancy and rule is very fairly and objectively 
treated. The final chapter deals with the striking cultural and political 
developments which have marked the period of increasing Indian 
nationalism during the last forty years. From the technical point of view 
of book production, An Advanced History of India is an admirable piece 
of work, with good type amply spaced, well-proportioned pages, excellent 
maps both in black and white and in colour, numerous illustrations, full 
genealogical tables—which are essential to a proper understanding of 
the complex history of ancient and medizval India, a copious biblio- 
graphy and an ample index. 

What lessons emerge from this long, troubled, sometimes glorious 
and often tragic and disordered story ? Three points are perhaps especially 
outstanding. The first is the sublety and complexity of the Indian mind, 
expressing itself for example in the extraordinary elaboration and intricacy 
of much of Indian architecture and the number and variety of the gods 
of the Hindu pantheon. Next come the striking, deeply cut, irrecon- 
cilable cleavages between peoples and states persisting throughout 
practically the whole of India’s history. The third is the frequency with 
which the sub-continent has been invaded, its governments overthrown 
and its lands overrun by foreign invaders. These aspects of Indian moral 
and intellectual character and political history are not isolated one from 
the other, but they are facts which are assuredly connected, not, indeed, 
to say joined indissolubly one with another. Nothing is more silly 
than the belief that national character changes within any period of time 
with which politics as concerned. Because of deep faults of our own, as 
well as because of the desire of Indian politicians, Britain’s responsibility 
for India is apparently to end in the near future. If Indians are wise 
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CHARACTER— 
CAPACITY— 
CAPITAL 


These are at the root of banking, and greatest among them is character. 
In the words of George Rae, distinguished head of a renowned country 
bank absorbed into the Midland system: “ The leading subject of . . . daily 
education as a banker will be to learn whom to trust ”. 


Men and women of integrity and capability will always find the Bank ready 
to assist them, and over a century of experience in every side of business 
life is at their disposal through any of the Bank’s branch Managers. Ex- 
service men and others are now resuming the ways of peace, and they are 
invited to make use of this knowledge and service whether they are customers 
of the Bank or not. They will be assured of a welcome and the sympathetic 
consideration of their proposals at more than 1800 branches of the Bank. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


A Norfolk War Medallist 


for these splendid men. 
Round our coasts the perils 
of war are over, but the work 
of the Life-boat Service will 
go on. Its perils remain. 
Your help is needed. 


CALL, write or phone for FREE TEST 

Mr. R. H. DENT, M. Inst. P.l,, ARDENTE Led. ROVAL NATIONAL 

309 OXFORD STREET LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 

LONDON Ww ' 42 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.I 
The Earl of Harrowby, Hon. Treasurer 

Phones : MAYfair_1380-1716-0947 Lt.-Col. C. R. Satterthwaire, O.B.E., Secretary 
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they will use their new freedom warily, with a shrewd eye for the lessons 
of their own history and the dangers with which the character and 
ambitions of other powerful States threaten their country. If the authors 
of An Advanced History of India are able to help their fellow-countrymen 
to wisdom such as this, they will indeed have deserved well of their 
people and their time. 


IN BRITISH ASIA 


BRITAIN AND CEYLON. By Lennox A. Mills. Survey oF THE ANGLo- 
EcypriAN SuDAN, 1898-1944. By K. D. D. Henderson. (1s. each.) 
THE BuRMAN: AN APPRECIATION. By C. J. Richards. THE KARENS 
oF Burma. By H. J. Marshall. (1s. 6d. each.) (Longmans.) These 
four pamphlets form part of the valuable series about the British Empire 
which Messrs. Longmans are publishing. Mr. Mills’ pamphlet on Ceylon 
is a model of its kind. The author, now an associate professor in the 
University of Minnesota, studied earlier at Oxford. His pamphlet, which 
is admirably illustrated and contains two clear and informative maps, 
packs into 70 pages of text an account of Ceylon’s geography and history, | Ma 
the story of Crown Colony government and the development of self- | borne 
government down to the visit of Lord Soulbury’s Commission in March, less | 
1945, a survey of finance and social services and of the island’s agriculture, 
‘and a review of Britain’s economic interests in Ceylon. The narrative 
is objective and fair, the writing clear and vivid. In similar compass no 


better introduction to its subject could easily be found. The survey of alg 
the Sudan is by a member of the Sudan Political Service. It also is well W 
illustrated and provided with two good maps ; it is informative and well § Arm 


arranged ; and the tale it tells, which will be unfamiliar to most readers, 
is highly creditable. Both The Burman and The Karens of Burma are much 
slighter works. Readers of any of these pamphlets may, if British, take 
a just pride in examples of rule in the interests of the ruled not paralleled 
easily, if at all, elsewhere in the annals of empire ; while if non-British 
they may perhaps reflect on both the vitality and the broad humanity of 


a Commonwealth which has for generations brought law, order, many (( 

good works and peaceful opportunity to millions. cor 

for’ 

WINGED CREATURES nee 

BUTTERFLIES AND Morus IN Britain. By Vere Temple. (B. T. Batsford C 
Ltd. 12s. 6d.) This is a fascinating book, full of varied and interesting ff Chu 
information, and descriptions of Miss Temple’s wanderings in pursuit | rece 
of her tiny subjects. Although not so comprehensive as, for instance, ff H. 
Richard South’s two volumes on the Butterflies and Moths of Great Britain, | Hee 
it is designed to interest the ordinary reader in the lovely things to be ff} 55, 


seen in our countryside. It is arranged in chapters on days spent in 
forest and woodland, on the Fens and Downs, in hedgerow and hillside. 
In the early days of this century a popular present for a boy or girl living 
in the country was a breeding cage, where the whole process of incubation 


| sapidhaaped has been urged 
to take a holiday this year. 


Many poor people who have 
borne the full brunt of merci- 
less bombing throughout the 
war would love to get away for 
a complete change, but there 
isno hope unless 


With your help, the Church 
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dren a heavenly respite, can 
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THE DEBT OF HONOUR 


The alleviation of distress amongst ex-Service 
men and women, including the disabled and 
their dependents, and the care of those left 
behind by the men who fell in action, are 
the foremost of the many responsibilities 
which the British Legion has undertaken 
since 1921. 

The second World War has added materi- 
ally to this xs work. Annual expendi- 
ture is rapidly increasing, and an appeal is 
earnestly made for legacies—to safeguard 
the future of the Legion’s work for those 
to whom the Nation owes so much. 
REMEMBER.—The British Legion helps ex- 
Service men and women of ALL ranks, ALL 
Services and ALL Wars. 
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from eggs, caterpillar, and chrysalis, to the final transformation, could § 
watched day by day. To this could be added setting boards, cork boy 
killing bottles, and all the paraphernalia to complete the outfit of th 
young entomologist. Very seldom in this age of speed does one com 
across a child keen about such things. This book, however, should ¢ 
much to stimulate interest in the beauty and habits of these beautifi 
little objects. ‘The ordinary observer may have wondered what is th 
difference between butterflies and moths. Miss Temple gives the answe 
—there is a clearly defined and easily identifiable difference in the antenn 
and the slow flight of the butterfly compared with the swiftness of th 
moth. The introductory chapter deals with the anatomy of these inse¢ 
and contains such surprising information as that the muscles of a cate 
pillar are some four times as many as those of a man. ’ 
There are delightful accounts of journeys in a motor caravan in sprig 
and summer, when the hibernating creatures are beginning to stir out ¢ 
their winter sleep ; and Miss Temple carries her readers with her and 
shows how to look for, and where to find, the little objects whose habif 
she knows so well. The migratory instincts of butterflies and moths af 
extraordinary. They have been known to fly for thousands of mile§ 
What is the motive that urges them to this immense effort ? It canne 
be, as in the case of eels, an instinct to find their breeding ground, fo 
these migrants can mate and breed in their own country as well as in thig 
One observer, Mouffet, refers to “an army of butterflies flying li 
troops in the air, in the year 1104, and they hid the light of the sun li 
a cloud.” It is known that the Monarch migrates to this country fro 
America ; the Camberwell Beauty from Scandinavia ; while others ha r 
been seen half-way across the Atlantic. During this last war there was 
great plague of caterpillars of the Cabbage White butterfly in this count 
caused, it was said, by a large migration of these butterflies from th 
Baltic. They did immense damage in the north, where fields and garden 
were stripped as if an army of locusts had fed there. These pests ai 
nothing new, for Aristotle used to watch the caterpillars of Cabbagi 
White butterflies eating his cabbages, and Pliny is said to have set up# 
mare’s skull as a scarecrow in his cabbage patch. Miss Temple tells 
the mating habits of butterflies and moths and describes a curious pina 
with which the Tussock moth is supplied, which she uses to strip th 
down from her body and to smooth it evenly over her eggs liked 
blanket. In Part III there are very clear and simple directions for th 
beginner in this fascinating game of collecting these lovely specimen 
and there one discovers why her drawings of the creatures she finds aff 
so lifelike—she takes pencil and paper with her and catches at once thé 
position and occupation of her subjects. The results are charming. The 
book is beautifully illustrated not only by these delicate drawings, bu 
by delightful lithographs in colour, also by Miss Temple, and produce 
most successfully by a special photo-cromo process. It is the fourtl 
in the series, British Nature Library, published by the firm of Batsfort 
and is certain to become as popular as are the three’ earlier volumes. 


